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MAID 


HERE was a child called Marion, 
that was of noble birth. Her hair 
was long and of the colour of fine gold, and 
her skin was like a petal of wild-rose. 
Even in her childhood she found that for 
her the ways were open that were shut to 
other children. She transgressed, and 
the old crone, her nurse, rebuked her not. 
She disobeyed her father’s commands, and 
he—who smiled so seldom—still smiled 
upon her. She had more freedom than other 
children, and a power that they had not. 
One day a minstrel came through the 
village, who, by reason of his great skill 
in all kinds of music, was known through- 
out that country-side. 
My host of the White 
forward 


Stag came 
and would have detained him, 
saying, ‘‘ Rest, I pray you, for an hour. 
A fat capon turns before the fire, arid there 
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are ripe apples from my orchard, and for 
mead or cider or old ale I will stand 
against any man. Come, eat and drink 
at your pleasure, and pay the reckoning 
with a song.” 

The minstrel thanked him, but he would 
not stay there—he had far to go. 

And a little farther on he met a party 
of fine ladies, with their servants in attend- 
ance upon them. And one of these ladies 
called up her knave, and sent him with a 
message to the minstrel. 

“Follow me,” said the knave shortly. 
‘* My lady requires a song of you, and a 
piece of gold shall be your guerdon.” 

Now, if he refused, the minstrel knew 
that these knaves of servants would be set 
to punish him with their cudgels. - So he 
followed humbly, and made an obeisance 
to the great lady, and lied glibly. 


Hz 
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** May it please you,” he said, ‘‘ my lute 
is in disorder and needing to be restrung, 
so that even now I go to seek the where- 
withal ; and until that be done I must 
perforce be dumb—as now, to my great 
sorrow.” 

** How mean you ?” she asked. 

**T speak with too much boldness, but 
as I look upon my lady’s face it had been 
easier to sing than to keep silent ; and that, 
too, with no thought of gold. For the 
sight of such beauty of itself alone com- 
mands the song, and is its sufficient 
recompense.” 

Now this lady was neither so beautiful 
that such flattery was stated for her, nor yet 
so ill-favoured that it was plainly absurd. 
And therefore, though she laughed and 
affected to chide him for his impudence, 
she was well pleased and let him go in 
peace, throwing him the coin even as if 
he had done her bidding. 

Then the minstrel left the white high- 
road, and took: a narrow footpath. The 
hedges were rich with blossoms white and 
red, over which the bees hurried and 
hummed and tumbled. Ina meadow by 
the side of the footpath the child Marion 
and some half-dozen of her companions 
played together and wove daisy-chains. 
They saw the minstrel coming, and one 
said to the other that he would make 
music for them, if they had but a piece of 
money to give him. But of money they 
had none. 

“* Nathless,” said Marion, “‘ he shall sing 
for us.” Then she called him, ‘‘ Come 
hither, come hither, minstrel ! ” 

He came smiling, and at her bidding 
dropped on one knee before her. Then 
she took the daisy-chain that she was 
wearing and put it about his neck. “I 
have given you all that I have,” she said. 
“* Let us hear your music.” 

And he set the strings of his lute in 
tune, and for an hour he sang them merry 
songs, fuil of light and laughter. 

When the minstrel had gone on his 
way, one of Marion’s companions said 
to another— 

““He would not have done that for 
me.” 

** Nor for me,” was the answer. 
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‘Nor for me,” said a third. 

Marion sucked the end of a daisy-stalk, 
musing. 

% * % * 

So as a child the spell of her beauty fell 
on all, young and old, men and women, 
winning for her many an indulgence and 
kindness. 

As she grew older, she touched women 
less, and men more. At seventeen, many 
women hated her, and many men loved 
her. And had she—as ten years before— 
asked the minstrel for a song, it would 
have had no merriment in it, but would 
have. been the ballad of the knight 
who for the love of a beautiful woman 
went happily to his death. 

At first, when she became conscious of 
her beauty and its power, she regarded it 
with a kind of wonder. Because her body 
had this curve or that, and her arms were 
white and rounded, and her eyelashes 
were long, and her eyes big and deep, 
and her mouth a scarlet temptation—just 
because of such trifles she could make 
men stronger than her obey her. It was 
a marvel, and as she stood braiding her 
long hair and thinking it over, she could 
make no sense of it. 

Soon the wonder was no longer new, 
and she accepted the power of her beauty 
without trying to explain it. She delighted 
in the use of it—and in its misuse. Hard- 
ness of heart waits close on vanity. Happy 
were the poor, and the base-born, and the 
ill-favoured, and the cowardly, since she 
passed them by and regarded them not. 
And ill was it for the man who had youth, 
and high place, and courage, and comeli- 
ness if the light of her eyes fell upon 
him. For she brought such into great 
peril and even to ruin, and with no more 
reward than a vain hope soon to be fol- 
lowed by despair. 

No man seemed to have any power to 
win her love and touch her heart. There 
was, indeed, a time when it was said that 
now at last she loved a man, and even that 
she was betrothed to him. But him she 
brought to worse ruin than any that had 
been before him, and he was outlawed. 
And just at that time when all—even her 
own father—said that she had no heart in 
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her body, love awoke in her—love for the 
man whom she had ruined. 

In a little while all Sherwood was ring- 
ing with the name that the outlaw 
now bore—the name of Robin Hood. 
Already the country was scarce safe, 
though he had but two or three at his 
back. Rumour said he would soon have 
a hundred men with him—if he were not 
caught and hanged first. Every old wife 
had her story of his skill and courage ; and 
the stories were strangely contradictory. 
For one spoke of his brutality and another 
of his gentleness; one of his rapacity 
and another of his generosity. ‘“‘ Surely,” 
thought Marion, “he will find means to 
send me some message.” But months 
passed and no message came. Then she 
said: ‘‘ He loves me no more ; and indeed it 
is little marvel, seeing all that he hassuffered 
at my hands.” Love, thinking itself hopeless, 
grew to passion. One night, when she had 
lain awake for a long time, she came to a 
sudden resolve. ‘I myself will go and 
find him!” Then she fell asleep, and in 
She saw 


the morning made her plans. 
that there would be one great difficulty— 


to find Robin. When that was got over, 
the rest would follow naturally. He would 
reproach her for the wrong she had done 
him, he would tell her, as he had so often 
done before, how he loved her. And most 
humbly she would ask for his forgiveness, 
and she would confess, as she had never 
done before, her love for him. And then, 
though she was a great lady and he was 
now an outcast, one on whose head a price 
had been put, she would yield and become 
his bride, giving up wealth and high place, 
giving up all for love. 

But it was to be so that the thing which 
she thought difficult proved to her easy of 
accomplishment, and those things that she 
thought would follow naturally, and even 
inevitably, never happened at all. 

It was easy enough for her to get as far 
as Nottingham. She had kinsmen in that 
town, and a visit to them made her excuse 
enough. Secretly and by night she left 
their house, dressed as a page, and went 
alone and on foot into Sherwood Forest. 
She knew but little of the dangers of her 
course—of the insolence of men or the 
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fury of the beasts of the forest. The one 
thought in her mind was that the search 
would be long and arduous. Night after 
night, in this disguise, she purported to 
haunt the forest until she found Robin 
Hood. 

And, behold, her quest was ended 
almost ere it was begun. There stood on 
the confines of Sherwood Forest an old 
ruined chapel. In the moonlight its 
shadow fell black across her path. And 
out of the black shadow stepped one who 
bowed low before her, and spoke— 

. “Heaven then has granted my prayer, 
and once more I look upon your face.” 

“Robin!” she cried. 

‘“* Have I frightened you ?” 

““No, no. How did you know that it 
was 1? My long hair is all hidden beneath 
my cloak. And in this light F 

“In any disguise and in any light I 
know you, Marion. I know your step, 
and every little movement of your hands. 
Though my eyes were closed, I should 
know your approach. Though I lay dead, 
I should awake again if you passed by. 
Why have you come ?” 

“‘ Because I am sore at heart for all the 
wrong I have done you.” 

And now, so she thought to herself, 
he should upbraid her, and she would 
plead for his forgiveness. It was all 
following naturally. 

And, instead, he broke into laughter. 

“What wrong have you done me? 
I was free to do as I would, and so I did. 
All that I lost was nothing, save the loss 
ofyou. And that you have in some measure 
remedied, since once more you permit me 
to look upon your beauty.” 

“* Lands — wealth — high place,” 
began, but he would not hear her. 

“Did I ever set great store by such 
toys? Archery and staff-play, and the 
hunting of the King’s deer, and the 
despoiling of some fat prelate who 
journeys through Sherwood—these things 
please me better. For position—am I not 
the greatest Justice in the land? Will the 
Sheriff of Nottingham hold a candle to 
me? For I take from the rich, and I 
give unto the poor. And since thé King 
has venison and my men and I have 


she 
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hunger, here, too, I make matters even. 

A great Justice am I, verily. For land— 

am I not the lord of all Sherwood? Who 

shall pass through the forest in safety, 

unless I will it? Ill-fitted am I for the 

life of courts and cities—a rough fellow, 

one better suited to the open air and the 

greenwood. You have done me no wrong, 

save that which now you remedy.” 

Then she looked searchingly at him. 
“IT would carry that remedy yet farther,” 
she said, almost in a whisper. 

‘“* Haply that shall be one day—the day 
that the King grants me his free pardon.” 

‘““Why should I wait till then?” she 
said, again in a whisper. 

He looked away from her. ‘‘ Until then,” 
he said, ‘‘though I shall love no other, 
neither may I love you, Marion. This life 
that I lead now is good for men, but it is 
ill for women—and you are delicately 
nurtured. So of love we must speak no 
other word, and for that purpose it is but 
seldom that I must have this great joy of 
beholding your beauty. Yet must I some- 
times see it, or I could not live. Come to 
me again—once every year, at the fall of 
the year, at the time when one’s thoughts 
are sad.” 

For a little while longer they stayed and 
spoke with each other. And Marion knew 
that though she had been able to persuade 
this man to his own hurt, yet she was 
powerless to make him do aught that 
could in any way injure herself. From her 
he would take no sacrifice. 

At first she was angry with him, pro- 
testing that he loved her not, but neither 
her anger, nor her threats, nor her tears, 
could move him from his resolution. 
Crying, ‘“‘I hate you, Robin!” she fell 
more deeply in love with him than ever. 

An hour later he set her on her way 


back to Nottingham. 
* * * # 


And the three years passed, having in 
them nothing for her but three moonlight 
nights, each in the ninth full moon of the 
year—moonlight nights in which she met 


with Robin. And neither she nor Robin 

had any hope, and yet both were happy. 
What shadow of hope could there 

be? Even in the brief space between his 
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outlawry and the first coming of Marion 
to Sherwood he had (for his heart was em- 
bittered) done so much that was beyond 
forgiveness. He had been, in his rage, 
at war with all men. And, offence more 
heinous, he had slain the King’s deer. 
He would never be pardoned. And yet, 
each conscious of the other’s love, both 
were happy. Only for a while after he 
had left her, Robin’s dark mood was upon 
him, and he hungered and rebelled. 

In her own home a great change came 
over Marion. She went back almost 
to that gentleness and simplicity that 
she had had in her childhood, when 
the minstrel gave her music for her 
daisy- chain. She took no longer any 
pleasure in the homage of men, nor 
any pride in winning to herself another 
woman’s lover; and as the years passed, and 
still she was not given in marriage, the 
women who envied her great beauty or 
hated her for wrong that she had done 
them in the old time in taking from them 
their lovers, found another name by which 
to call her—‘‘ Maid Marion.” 

* * * # 

In the ninth month of the fourth year 
Maid Marion came not to the trysting- 
place. Every night by the ruined chapel 
Robin waited. At the end he knew that 
one of two things must have happened, 
and planned what he would do. 

There was an old beggar that at times 
haunted Sherwood. Often had he carried 
to Robin news of approaching prey, or 
brought him a word of warning from 
Nottingham or Mansfield. At the end of 
that ninth month of the year, as he happened 
to make his way along a woodland path, 
Robin espied him, and came up with him 
and gave him good-morrow. 

“IT bear no news to-day, Master,” said 
the beggar. 

““I seek,” said Robin, ‘“‘ such news as 
the like of you will never bring me, and, 
since the news comes not to me, I must 
even go forth in search of it. And since 
this habit of Kendal green is all too well 
known on the roads hereabouts, I am 
fain to travel in such rags as you wear 
yourself, my friend, with bags slung about 
me to carry my meal and such broken 
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** ROBIN !”’ SHE CRIED. 
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victuals as the charitable may bestow, and 
what-not.” 

With many protestations the beggar 
assured him that all that he had was very 
much at Robin’s service. 

“Come, then,” said Robin. ‘For a 
week or so you shall bide with my men ; 
they are merry fellows, and with song and 
jest will put new heart in you. Further, 
they shall maintain you with old wine and 
rich pasties. And at the end of that time 
I will restore you these tattered duds and 
a piece of gold to take you on your 
journey.” 

With all good will the beggar accepted 
the generous bargain, and in a brief space 
the exchange was effected. Robin was 
especially careful with his disguise this 
time, staining his face with the juice of 
plants and putting on his cheek the mark 
of along scar. To the Friar and Little 
John he told the day of his return, and 
then all alone he set forth. 

“‘ Whither goes he ?” asked the beggar. 

“It seems that he journeys southward,” 
said the Friar. 

“Aye, aye! But whither? And for 
what purpose ?” 

** We know not.” 

The beggar raised a full cup of wine, 
drained it, and set it down empty. “I 
marvel greatly,” he said with conviction. 

** And,” said the Friar, “did you know 
our master as we know him, you would 
never marvel at all.” 

It was late one afternoon when Robin 
returned. He was worn and spent with 
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travel, and looked somewhat thinner than 
of yore. A long swim in the river seemed 
somewhat to refresh him; he took once 
more his habit of Kendal green, and sent 
the old beggar away happy with his 
promised reward. Then he sat down to 
eat and drink. He joined in their jests, 
and told somewhat of his adventures by 
the way, how he had taken alms from the 
Sheriff of Nottingham himself, little guess- 
ing on whom he bestowed them. But of 
the purport of his journey—of its success 
or failure—he said nothing. 

But that night when all the rest were 
asleep, it chanced that Robin and the 
Friar still sat and drank together before 
the embers of the camp fire. 

“* Know you,” said Robin, “‘ that I shall 
have the King’s pardon.” 

“‘Aye, master,” laughed the Friar, 
“writ out in gold on fair vellum, signed 
and sealed, and the King himself shall 
present it on bended knee.” 

“‘T jest not,” replied Robin. ‘‘I shall 
have the King’s pardon.” 

** And how know you this ?” 

“Because in my goings to and fro I 
have ever found this thing true—if a man 
desire somewhat for some certain reason 
and fail to obtain it, he shall have it when 
the reason has gone and he no longer 
desires it.” 

Then there was a long silence, and the 
Friar knew that the purport of Robin’s 
journey had been to get news of Maid 
Marion; and that he had learnt that she 
was dead. 





Dry those fair, those erystal eyes, |Then clear those walerish stars again, 


Which like Srowiog fountains rise hich else portend a lasting rain; ~ 
thelr banks; Snef$ sullen brooks Lest the clouds which settle there ~ 
Would better flow in furrow'd looks; [Prolong my winter all the year, 
Thy lovely face was never meont And thy example others make : 
To be a shore of discontent. In love with sorrow for thy sake. 
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THE FIELD OF MR. GLADSTONE'S FIRST CAMPAIGN. 


The Story of the Great Statesman’s Earliest Electioneering Experiences at Newark, with 


some Account of the First Man who ever recorded a Parliamentary Vote for him, and of 


the only Scot and Lot Voter to whom he did mot send a Plum-Pudding. 


O the casual visitor there is perhaps 
no town, for its size, that presents 
a more calm and peaceful aspect than the 


historic old borough of Newark-upon- 


Trent. Its comfortable, healthy-looking 
inhabitants meander gently along its clean 
and quiet streets with an unperturbed and 
dignified air. Should perchance a stranger 
happen to enter within their gates, the 
majority of these wayfarers can mark him 
out as easily as if a Chinese mandarin, 
dressed in all his gorgeous apparel, 
had suddenly been dropped into their 
midst. 

The casual visitor might in consequence 
be led to the hasty, but extremely inaccu- 
rate conclusion that these peaceful towns- 
folk were never roused from their apparent 
lethargy. If such is the case now, it was 
certainly not so in the days gone by, for 
there are few towns in England whose 
limited number of inhabitants have, at 
various times, taken part in so many 
scenes that have afterwards become land- 
marks in our national history. 

From that October day in 1216, when 
King John, carried here from Swineshead 
Abbey, ended his days within the Castle 
walls, to the midnight of Sept. 22, 1832, 
when Mr. W. E. Gladstone arrived to make 
his first bow on the political platform, this 


old town took an active part in a long 
series of memorable events of which it 
may be justly proud. 

“The borough of Newark-upon-Trent 
having acquired considerable notoriety in 
the annals of electioneering,” writes the 
author of the preface to an old Newark 
poll-book published in 1840. But the 
writer had probably no idea how true 
his remark would be in years to come. 
He can scarcely have thought that the 
borough had already claimed the honour 
of being the first publicly to recognise 
the genius of one of the greatest states- 
men of modern times by giving him his 
first Parliamentary seat. 

After a journey from Torquay—which in 
those days took forty hours to accom- 
plish—the young politician, at the age of 
twenty-three, reached that old-fashioned 
hostelry, the Clinton Arms. This inn 
served as his headquarters during his 
electioneering campaigns. The following 
is Mr. Gladstone’s own description of the 
hotel, in a letter to a correspondent con- 
gratulating him upon the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his entrance into Parliament : 
“A full and noisy hotel, and all the 
racketing and tumult of a contest of 
those days, which was, I can assure 
you, very lively.” 
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While speaking from the window of this 
hotel one evening during his election 
Mr. Gladstone had a narrow escape. A 
man from the outer line of the crowd 
flung at him a stone about as large as an 
egg, which entered the window within a 
foot of his head. The man was imme- 
diately seized, and made what reparation 
he could by voting for him the next day. 

In a room of this same hotel, then called 
the King’s Arms, Lord Byron, some twenty- 
five years previously, corrected the proof- 
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FIRST CAMPAIGN. 


a vivid remembrance of the personal charm 
and fascination of the young politician. 
Among the most interesting is Mr. 
Cooper, who claims the unique distinction 
of being the first man who ever recorded 
a Parliamentary vote for Mr. Gladstone. 
This is his account: ‘It came about this 
way. There were four polling-stations, and 
I, being an enthusiastic ‘ Red’ (ze. Con- 
servative), was waiting at the Town Hall 
to record my vote as soon as the polling 
began. I was the first at that station to 
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CLINTON ARMS HOTEL, NEWARK. 


sheets of his first-published poems. And 
almost adjoining, on the right, still stands 
the old governor’s house where, in 1645, 
Prince Rupert lodged when he carne to 
give an explanation of the loss of Bristol 
to King Charles, who was then sojourning 
in the town. 

There are still, perhaps, some dozen old 
gentlemen left who took part in the now 
memorable contest of 1832; and though 
their recollection of details has been some- 
what dimmed by time, yet, whatever their 
political convictions may be, they all retain 


vote, giving it to Mr. Gladstone. Owing 
to some mistake, the Town Hall was 
opened four minutes before the other 
stations, so you see that I was the first 
man to vote for Mr. Gladstone.” 

Mr. Cooper’s admiration for the enthu- 
siasm and excitement that electioneering 
in those days provoked was delightful to 
witness. “It was an expensive business 
then—there is nothing like it now,” he 
continued. ‘‘I myself was once offered 
as much as 4300 for my vote by a Mr. Dan 
Guy, of Foston.” And it needs no words 
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Photo by Numa Blanc Pils, Cannes. 
MR. COOPER, 
The first man who ever voted for Mr. Gladstone. 


of mine to speak for his loyalty to his 
cause when I say that he flatly refused the 
offer. 
and the whole day was given 
up to canvassing. The ‘ Reds’ 
i.e. Mr. Gladstone’s canvass- 


‘Everything was put to one side, 


ing party) were headed by old 
Tom Spencer, who carried a 
large red flag, while at night 
we were preceded by lighted 
tar-barrels. ‘The members of 
the Red Club made them- 
selves conspicuous by wearing 
red satin waistcoats.” 

The following graphic de- 
scription by Mr. Gladstone 
bears out the truth of Mr. 
Cooper’s remarks— 

“We started on a canvass 
at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and worked at it for about 
nine hours, with a_ great 
crowd, band and flags, and 
innumerable glasses of beer 
and wine all jumbled up 
together: then a dinner of 





thirty or forty with speeches and songs 
until, say, ten o’clock: then we always 
played a rubber of whist, and about twelve 
or one o’clock I got to bed, but did not 
sleep, for never in my life did I undergo 
any excitement to be compared with it.” 

The amount of electioneering literature 
published in these days was extraordinary, 
both in quantity and quality. Every little 
incident in the private or public life, not 
only of the: candidates, but any of their 
supporters, seems to have been greedily 
seized upon and made the subject of 
satirical ballads by the local rhymesters, 
and the town apparently possessed an 
unlimited supply. Lampoons were as 
plentiful as blackberries in autumn; scur- 
rilous leaflets were scattered broadcast ; 
while periodical journals were started 
their sole object being the personal abuse 
of the opposing party. One of these bore 
the somewhat amusing title of ‘“‘ The 
Puppies’ Chronicle.” 

But literature was not by any means 
the only method employed to persuade 
doubtful voters to join the right cause. 
Sticks, stones, alcohol, and even drugs 
played an important part in the poli- 
tical strife. Practical illustrations were 
also found very effective in their results. 
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One of the chief complaints urged by 
the ‘‘ Blues” 
that his 
traffic. 


against Mr. Gladstone was 
father was engaged in slave 
So Serjeant Wilde’s canvassing 
party used to take round in their pro- 
cession half-a-dozen boys chained and 
manacled, and driven in reins by an over- 
seer with a many-thonged whip. 

Another strong objection brought against 
Mr. Gladstone was his youth. But any 


misgivings of the electors on that score 


Photo by Talbot, Newurk. 
MR. ARMSTRONG. 


The only surviving Scot and Lot voter. 


were quickly dispelled, for they very soon 
recognised his eloquence and ability. His 
youthful appearance, however, at this time 
must have been very marked, for Lord 
Albemarle writes— 

‘**One evening on taking my place [in 
the House of Commons] I found on his 
legs a beardless youth, with whose appear- 
ance and manner I was greatly struck. 
He had an earnest intelligent countenance 
and large expressive black eves. Young 
as he was, he had evidently the ear of the 
House, and yet the cause he advocated 
was not one likely to interest a popular 
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assembly—that of the planter versus the 
slave.” 

There is an interesting portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone at this period of his career 
painted to the order of the Red Club by 
a local artist, Mr. Cubley. For a long 
time it adorned the walls of the club 
committee-room in the old Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. It is now in the possession of 
Mr. George Branston, of Newark. 

It was with deep regret that the electors 
of Newark parted with their candidate, 
who for thirteen years had represented 
them; and the universal impression of 
those who still remember the election of 
1832 is that, even with his altered views, 
had Mr. Gladstone sought re-election, he 
would undoubtedly have been returned. 
He was most cordially invited to present 
himself, but for private reasons he de- 
clined. Ina letter to a Mr. Jackson upon 
this subject, written on Jan. 14, 1846, 
he says— 

‘““DEAR Sir,—I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt by this morning’s post of your 
letter, together with the requisition which 
you had given me reason to expect. 

“You will, I hope, express to those of 
the requisitionists with whom you may 
happen to meet my lively sense of their 
kindness. I am happy to think that such 
relations of feeling as they are pleased to 
express should subsist between us at the 
last. With regard to the request itself 
you know the purport of my answer, and I 
am sure you will allow me to spare myself 
the pain of repeating it in form. 

*“* As respects Mr. Stuart, I have not yet 
received from him an explanation of those 
circumstances connected with his appear- 
ance at Newark, which appeared to me 
to demand it. The principal question 
between us is, whether he put me -out of 
the field, or whether he entered it when I 
had quitted it. The inquiry had an interest 
for me while it appeared possible that 
upon this point might turn my capacity to 
be a candidate for re-election. 

‘‘But with whatever regret I must 
acknowledge that that contingency has 
now passed by; and I likewise fear that 
the causes which have now severed me 
from the town may continue to operate at 
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a General Election, while others likewise 


may come into force. I fear, then, that 


whether Mr. Stuart may or may not satisfy 


me upon the questions | have put to him, 
the issue can have no interest for my late 
constituents, nor any bearing upon their 
course ; and if it should come to assume 
the aspect of a merely personal question 
between us, I shall be little 
of pursuing it. 

“To yourself I must return my very 
sincere thanks for the part which you have 
taken on 
dear Sir, 


desirous 


this occasion, and I remain, 


** Your very faithful servant, 
““W. E. GLADSTONE.” 
All through his long and marvellous 
career Mr. Gladstone has never forgotten 
his first constituents. One old gentleman 
told me of the kindly greeting the vener- 
able statesman had given him when he 


introduced himself to Mr. Gladstone in 


OF MR. GLADSTONE’S FIRST 


CAMPAIGN. III 


Piccadilly, with no other credential than 
the statement that he was an old Newarker 
who took part in his first election. 

A considerable percentage of the electors 
of the borough were what is known as 
Scot and Lot voters, and to each of these 
some ago Mr. Gladstone sent a 
plum-pudding, to remind them that they 
still held a place in his memory. To 
Mr. Edward Armstrong, the only Scot and 
Lot voter still living, he did not, however, 
send a pudding, as he said he “ knew he 
would not eat it.” To be a Scot and Lot 
voter it was necessary to have been a house- 


vears 


holder six months before the passing of 
the great Reform Bill. Mr. Armstrong still 
takes an active interest in the affairs of his 
town, and was recently interviewed by the 
Newark Advertiser. To Mr. Cornelius 
Brown, the editor of that newspaper, I 
am indebted for many of the incidents 


above related. METCALFE Woop. 
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Drawn by Archibald Thorburn. 





“THE aigrette in the cap of the 

] Colonel’s wife nodded mysteriously. 
“| have information,” she said solemnly, 
‘*reliable information, which 


one or two 


will be 
officially confirmed in a day or two, that 
the Regiment is to be called into active 
service.” 


lumps of sugar, did you say? 


There was a flutter of excitement among 
her feminine listeners, and Mrs. Conway, 
the Major’s wife, put her cup down with 
a little cry of delight. ‘‘ How perfectly 
beautiful!” she said ; but why it was “‘ per- 
fectly beautiful” she did not explain. 

Young Mrs. Levet gazed admiringly at 
Mrs. Magrantly. 

“What a wonderful woman you are!” 
she said. ‘ You know 
thing.” 

“*] flatter myself that there is very little 
escapes me,” Mrs. Magrantly said, with a 
condescending and approving smile. 

Then it was that the astonishing thing 
happened. For the 
by a little sob. 

The ladies of the Regiment raised their 
eyebrows in well-simulated horror, and 
one and al] looked at a fair-haired little 
woman who sat with wide-open blue eyes 
looking piteously at the Colonel’s wife, 


seem to every- 


silence was broken 
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her tea-cup shaking in her small white 
hand. 

Mrs. Waylen was a new addition to the 
Regiment. In fact, she had been with 
them for little more than a month. 

When young Captain Waylen returned 
from his leave in England, bringing this 


small delicate woman with strange shy 


ways and wonderful fluffy golden hair, 
Mrs. Magrantly professed herself to be 
greatly disappointed in him. 

‘He is far too young to be married,” she 
confided to her special crony, “and, 
besides, he should have shown us more 
respect than to have brought such a timid, 
helpless piece of goods for us to look 
after.” Which was the general sentiment 
of the ladies of the Regiment. 

Mrs. Magrantly frowned and looked 
sternly at the culprit, while the other ladies 
shook their heads solemnly. But Annette 
Waylen’s blue eyes were obscured by tears, 
and her voice sounded tearful also as she 
asked— 

“* Will Charlie have to go ?’ 

** Are you alluding to Captain Waylen?” 
asked the Colonel’s wife, no other lady of 
the Regiment feeling equal to the task 
of making Mrs. Waylen sensible of the 
enormity she had committed. 
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** Because, if you are, my dear, I confess 
I am both surprised and shocked : among 
the ladies of our Regiment it is a matter for 
rejoicing when there is a chance of our 
husbands distinguishing themselves.” 

“But Charlie will be killed,” said the 
piteous voice, for Mrs. Waylen seemed in 
no way impressed by the commanding 
lady’s manner. 
the Colonel’s 
wife in her grandest tone, ‘‘ may I ask you 
to take Mrs. Waylen home; she does not 
seem quite herself, and I should advise 
rest and absolute quiet ?” 

In silence the littlke woman was led from 
the She did not seem to com- 
prehend the attitude of the ladies towards 
her, and began eagerly asking Mrs. Sea- 
grave questions, to all of which that lady 
merely shook her head. 

When Captain Waylen returned from 
playing polo he found his wife tearful and 
incoherent. 


“Mrs. Seagrave,” said 


room. 


Something about a dream, 
Mrs. Magrantly having said so, and his 
killed, was poured forth to his 
bewilderment amid sobs. 

The Captain cursed the Colonel’s wife, 
and the heat, he even cursed hysterics 
below his breath, 


being 


but he succeeded in 


comforting his wife for the time being, 


though he failed to understand the reason 
of her strange outbreak. 

Two days later, as Mrs. Magrantly had 
prophesied, her information was officially 
The Regiment was ordered to 
proceed up country to chastise a turbulent 
hill tribe which had tried the patience 


confirmed. 


of the Government beyond its limit of 


forbearance ; and they were to start in 
less than three days. 

In the bustle which ensued, the ladies 
forgot the strange behaviour of little 
Mrs. Waylen, and it was likely to fade 
into oblivion but for the unheard-of event 
which occurred the night the 
Regiment started. 

Mrs. Waylen had forced herself into the 
presence of the officer commanding the 
expedition, and begged on her knees for 
her husband to be left behind ; any excuse, 
the sick-list, anything, only leave him 
behind, she had pleaded. 

There was something about a dream 


before 
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had had. And then her husband 
had appeared, righteously indignant, and 
dragged her away. 

That what the ladies whispered 
to one another in the early dawn, which 
was alive with the sound of the departing 
men. But no one thought of going to 
comfort the erring sinner, for it was said 
that even Captain Waylen had left her 
in anger. 

Only the Major thought of her sorrow- 
fully, for he had been present when, with 
her long golden hair round her shoulders, 
she had knelt pleading to the officer in 
command for her husband to be left 
behind. Was it frenzy which had inspired 
her parting words before her husband 
came and took her away? the Major 
wondered. 

‘**Then his death be on your heads, for 
he will not be slain in fair fight, but 
cruelly murdered, stabbed at dawn before 
the attack is made, by Akbar Khan him- 


ryoo 


she 


was 


self 

Now Akbar Khan was the rebel chief 
whom they were to chastise, and although 
the girl’s words were wild in the extreme, 
the Major swore to himself to keep an eye 
on Captain Waylen for the sake of his 
blue-eyed, golden-haired wife. 

For some days the ladies tacitly avoided 
Mrs. Waylen, but at length Mrs. Levet 
brought news to the Colonel’s 
wife. 

Mrs. Waylen had cut off her beautiful 
golden hair and brushed it back from her 
face ; she was dressed in black, and was 
learning the language of the natives—not 
as an English lady should learn it to speak 
to her servants, but as one native would 
speak to another, with all the strange 
flowers of speech, together with customs 
it were better a white woman should have 
no knowledge of. 

Then Mrs. Magrantly took upon herself 
to interfere. 

‘“She is mad, of course, but for the 
honour of the Regiment I must remonstrate 
with her” ; which that worthy lady accord- 
ingly did. She found Annette Waylen 
dressed in a plain black gown, her hair 
cut close to her head, talking to a dis- 
reputable looking native. 


strange 
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The man disappeared as the Colonel's 
wife entered, and Annette rose wearily. 

““My dear,” said 
voluntarily, ‘* how you have spoilt yourself! 


Mrs. Magrantly in- 


Whatever made you cut off your beautiful 
hair ?” 

The girl smiled a sad, wan smile. 

‘*T have no need for it now,” she said. 

“But your husband——” began the 
Colonel’s wife. 

‘“* He will never see it again—he died at 
daybreak this morning,” replied the other 
in a dull, monotonous tone. 

Mrs. Magrantly sat down with a white 
face. 

‘** How do you know ?” she gasped. 

‘IT knew it before they started,” the girl 
answered. 

Mrs. Magrantly gave a nervous laugh. 

““How you frightened me, child! | 
thought you had news. You surely do 
not believe that foolish dream _ of 
yours |’ 

““Why not ?” she asked; and the elder 
lady noticed with a shiver that the blue 
eyes were fixed in a dull stare. 

“They will be defeated, your Regt- 
ment,” continued the girl, with a low 
“* Defeated ; and they will retire 
in haste or be all stabbed — so!” And 
she made a strange sickening noise between 
her teeth. 


laugh. 


“They will be surprised and fly, .and 
there will be no more talk of honour and 
glory when they return: the men will be 
savage and sullen and your officers will 
swear beneath their breath, and Akbar 
Khan will laugh in his fortress at you all. 
Go away, you disturb me!” she added ; 
and before the astonished Mrs. Magrantly 
could speak, the girl had flitted past her 
and disappeared in the garden beyond. 

Three days later something yet more 
wonderful occurred. Mrs. Seagrave found 
the Colonel’s wife in tears. ‘* Read that ; 
child, child!” sniffed Mrs. 
Magrantly, throwing her a letter. It was 
from the Major to his old friend, begging 
her to break the news gently to Mrs. 
Waylen that her husband had been stabbed 
as he slept in the hour before dawn, and 
the dagger which was found in his breast 
bore the name of Akbar Khan. 


pe OT poor 
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With a strange awe Mrs. 
Magrantly went to perform her task. 

Mrs. Waylen met her in the verandah. 
**You need not tell me; I know already; 
I knew long ago,” Annette said, holding 
up her hand to stop speech. 

**T shall wait till the Regiment returns; 
then I shall go.” 

“To England ?” queried the Colonel’s 
wife, feeling she was not saying what she 
had intended, gazing in fascination at 
Mrs. Waylen’s still, calm face. 

The girl looked at her with a cruel 
smile. 

“Ah! England — let us say 
England. Leave me,” she added hastily, 
“I can’t talk to anyone; you can do no 


feeling of 


yes, to 


good.” 

And so Mrs. Magrantly went. 

In due time the Regiment returned; it 
was not a pleasant sight, for its ranks 
were sadly thinned and its temper was 
unspeakable. 

Treachery, 
numbers, 


superior cunning, inferior 
unfamiliarity with the hills 
among which the enemy swarmed, had 
helped to the end, and the Regiment 
had been ordered back, and Akbar Khan 
still defied the 
stronghold. 

Then Mrs. Waylen sailed for England 
and the Regiment sat down to recover its 
temper. 


Government from his 


For five months the Regiment fumed 
and cursed in bitter unforgetfulness, while 
the memory of Mrs. Waylen slowly faded 
away. 


The ladies of the Regiment rarely 
mentioned her name, and, except the 
Major, few of the officers remembered her 
at all. 

Then the Government woke up to the 
fact that the hill tribe under Akbar Khan 
were getting unpleasantly daring again, 


and the Regiment was ordered 
more to dislodge them. 

This the Regiment was nothing loth to 
But Akbar Khan lived many 
years and fought many battles, and he 
knew just where the weakness of the white 
man lay. 


once 


do. had 


Nothing would induce him to come out 
and be killed, and his fortress was strongly 
fortified by nature and hard to reach, so 


I 2 
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he contented himself with smiling at the 
force encamped beneath him, _harrying 
them by night, and slaying them by 
treachery when possible. 

Now an English regiment does not like 
to sit down and be shot at, and the Major, 
sitting alone in his tent, pondering over 
the temper of his men and the situation 
generally, began gloomily to think that 
this expedition might end as the last one 
had done. A sudden rustling disturbed 
his meditations, and looking up, he saw a 
slight figure standing by the doorway. 

‘“*May I speak to the Major Sahib ?’ 
said a low sweet voice slowly, as if 


the English tongue were hard and un- 
familiar. 

“* In secret,” the voice added, seeing the 
Major as if about to raise an alarm. 

Major Conway seized a candle which 
stood on the table and strode up to the 
figure and surveyed it curiously. 

A boy, apparently very young, dressed in 
the loose, full Afghan costume of the hill 
tribe they were at that moment besieging, 
stood before him. 

‘“* Who the devil are you ?” he asked. 

“Thy servant, Sahib. Will the Sahib 
see we are not disturbed, there is much thy 
servant has to speak of?” The Major 
hesitated. 

How had this boy, a spy, perhaps, pene- 
trated into the camp unharmed and un- 
challenged ? Was there treachery afoot ? 
Would he learn it best by calling the guard 
and arresting the boy, or should he speak 
with him alone first ? 

He decided on the latter course. 

As he did so the remembrance of Captain 
Waylen’s death flashed upon him: had an 
emissary such as this dealt the blow? 
He gazed fixedly at the boy’s face. The 
boy returned his look unmoved. From 
out of the swarthy face and beneath the 
black brows looked a pair of large blue 
eyes. 


Where had he seen those eyes before ? 


Good God! he must be dreaming, mad; 
but the vision of Mrs. Waylen with flowing 


hair kneeling before the Commandant 
pleading for her husband’s absence (nay, 
life, as it had chanced) rose before him. 
Those eyes were strangely like hers. 
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““Your name and business quickly 7” 
the Major said harshly, still looking at the 
boy, noting that his sash was richly em- 
broidered, and the fineness of his raiment 
betokened either rank or a favourite with 
Akbar Khan. 

‘*My business, Major Sahib, must be 
spoken slowly ; my name helps you little, 
but I am a friend, and by the honour of 
an English soldier, I tell you I have come 
to help you.” 

The Major shivered and put the light 
down. 

An Afghan swearing by the honour of 
an English soldier, and looking at him 
with the eyes of Mrs. Waylen: he was 
assuredly ill, some sudden fever had seized 
him, and his reason was playing him false. 

** Proceed,” he said aloud. 

“Sahib, your regiment will fail again— 
retreat as it did five months ago,” said the 
boy slowly. 

‘** Then we shall leave our bodies here— 
there will be no retreat this time,” growled 
the Major. 

‘*And what will be the use of that?” 
asked the boy. 

The Major did not reply—he was count- 
ing the beats of his pulse as he stared at 
the slight, brown figure. 

‘“What are your orders about Akbar 
Khan, if you capture him ?” said the boy. 

‘He is to be sent under a strong 
escort ” began the Major. 

The boy interrupted fiercely. 

“You are not to kill him?” 
manded. 

‘* Certainly not. 
if possible, and 
patches 

A brown hand was laid on the Major’s 
arm. 

** Supposing I promised to betray him 
to you, tell you how to secure his sons— 
nay, more, to enter his fortress, would you, 
in turn, promise me to see that Akbar 
Khan is stabbed with this ?” 

Tie boy drew a dagger from his belt. 
It vas curiously studded with jewels, and 
t’,e name of Akbar Khan was blazoned on 
it in rubies. 

The Major sprang to his feet as if he 
had been himself stabbed. 


” 


he de- 


To be captured alive, 
the Government des- 
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lhe dagger was the exact counterpart of 
the one which had found in the 
breast of Captain Waylen, and which his 
wife had begged to be allowed to keep, 
and carried with her to England. 
“The Sahib need have no fear. 


been 


Iam the 
Sahib’s servant,” said the boy in the low, 
sweet tone he had first 
entered the Major’s tent. 


used when he 


“Take the nasty thing away,” the Major 
cried, as he went to the table and poured 


‘ MAY I SPEAK TO THE MAJOR SAHIB ? ” 


himself out a glass of brandy with shaking 
hands, for Captain Waylen’s dead face 
seemed to look at him with unpleasant 
vividness. 

The boy laughed, and caressing the 
dagger, placed it back in his sash. 

** Will you promise, Sahib ?” he asked. 

Major Conway, feeling better for the 
orandy, faced the boy again. 

“This is all well, but I do not 
know this be some 
I must have proofs that 


very 
who you 


new treachery. 


are ; may 
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you are willing and able to deliver Akbar 
Khan into our hands. If you can do 
as you the Government will 
reward you; but I cannot promise to kill 
a man in the manner you suggest. He 
may be killed in fair fight; if not, as our 
prisoner, he must be guarded until further 
orders.” 


pretend, 


‘Enough, Sahib, then I must do the 
work myself. But there is one request 
which I know you will grant me ”—the 

boy was looking 
on the 
now, 


ground 
and mov- 
ing one bare 
foot restlessly. 

A sudden 
impulse seized 
the Major, and, 
springing up, 
he caught the 
boy by the 
wrists and drew 
him to the 
light. 

“Take off 
your turban,” he 
commanded. 

The boy did 
so in silence. 
The hair beneath was lank and black, 
the head small and well shaped. 

“Strange!” muttered the Major, ‘I 
could have sworn it!” 

“ht 
is growing late,” he said, ‘“‘and I have 
yet much to say. 


The boy refolded his turban. 


Give me your promise 
to perform this, my last request, and all 
else can go. Should my body be found 

among the slain when you have gained 

the fortress, will that it is 
buried, clothed as it is, without remark 
or question, beside the grave of Captain 
Waylen ?” 


ye ju see 


‘Then who are you?” 

“Mrs. Waylen,” came the quiet reply. 
“You have my secret now,” she added. 
‘“‘ Swear that you will do as I ask you.” 

The Major took the small brown hand 
in his. 

“Tell me,” he said, and his voice shook 
with emotion, “ what are you doing here 
alone, a woman, masquerading in this 
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dress, among a savage and treacherous 
people ?” 

‘‘T am here to avenge my husband’s 
murder,” Mrs. Waylen answered steadily. 

“But, good Heavens! Do you know 
what frightful risks you are running ?” 

She took her hand from his gently. 
“Hush!” she said. ‘I know far more 
than you can know or tell me. I did not 
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the words of their priest, will keep no watch 
at the outer forts; they will join their fellows 
to harry your retreating lines. 

‘“When a blue light burns from Akbar 
Khan’s tower, turn suddenly and charge. 
Your right and left wings will have cut off 
the enemy’s retreat.” 

‘* And Akbar Khan ?” asked the Major. 

‘““He goes not forth to-morrow night 


HE WAS FOUND STABBED TO THE HEART WITH A DAGGER. 


come to talk of myself. Listen! to-night 
there will be a great praying. The Mullah 
has prophesied your retreat. When the 
sun sets to-morrow strike your tents and 
make all preparations for a speedy retreat ; 
under cover of the darkness let your men 
spread out to right and left, but let the 
main body steadily retire. 

“The men on the right and left must 
steadily creep towards the two forts, the 


noise of their retreating comrades covering 
their own footsteps. The people, believing 


by reason of a vow which he must per- 
form. When the blue light dies away, he 
will be dead,” said the woman gravely. 

“And you?” 

**T shall be dead also. 
request.” 

Then, suddenly as she ha: come, the 
figure glided from the tent. 

For a minute the Major stood speech- 
less, then, swearing a mighty oath, he 
sprang after her. At the door of his 
tent he stumbled over a sleeping dog; 


Remember my 
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recovering himself, he looked out into 
the darkness. 

All was still; the steady tread of the 
sentinels was the only sound he heard. It 
was in vain that he inquired if anyone had 
passed ; one and all declared that no step 
or form had disturbed the silence of the 
night. 

The figure of the Afghan had dis- 
appeared as mysteriously as it had come. 

Late that night the Major stumbled into 
the doctor’s tent. 

“Am I in a fever or mad—or drunk ?” 

“No!” 

“Then I have seen a ghost,” he said 
unsteadily, and strode off into the darkness. 

The next morning a council was held, 
and the Major spoke long and earnestly. 

Then the Regiment received, like a 
thunderbolt, the order for its sudden 
retreat. 

At dusk, amid an extraordinary amount 
of noise and bustle, the tents were struck, 
and preparations for departure made. 

Major Conway, himself in command of 


a small body of men, moved slowly to the 
right, while another officer took charge of 


a similar body on the left. Then the 
retreat began, and a very noisy retreat it 
appeared to be; yet, above the clatter of 
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the men, could be heard a wild chant as 
of victory from the enemy on the heights 
above. 

The official report speaks of the strate- 
gical tactics employed by Major Conway 
and Captain Levet, who, while the main 
body lured the enemy on, completely cut off 
their retreat in the rear. There is nothing 
about the signal, a blue light flaring from 
the watch-tower of Akbar Khan, lit by a 
broken-hearted woman. 

And although the death of the chief is 
mentioned, it does not say that he was 
found stabbed to the heart with a dagger 
bearing his own name in rubies. 

For so the Major found him, and by his 
side the slight ferm of a young boy in a 
rich dress lay stabbed also in the back— 
by infuriated attendants, so the Major con- 
jectured—dead, with a peaceful, happy 
smile upon his face. 

Of the fighting, what matters ? 

The Regiment returned home intriumph, 
its mission accomplished, Akbar Khan’s 
power not broken, but destroyed and ended 
utterly. 

But it has a curious story to tell of 
the strange Christian burial of a young 
Afghan boy with military honours by the 
side of the lonely grave of Captain Waylen. 


’ 
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By G. F. 
PICULTURE is a very fascinating 
and not unprofitable occupation, 
but comparatively engage in it 
because of the stinging propensities of 
When Mr. John Howard, 
the subject of this sketch, commenced 
bee-keeping, about twenty years ago, the 
standard bar-frame hive 
coming into general 
use in this country, 
superseding the old 
straw skep; and the 
young man, seeing 
how the change was 
to revolutionise the 
industry, and think- 
ng there was a good 
prospect of success if 
only he could over- 
come the initial diffi- 
culty referred to, with 
characteristic deter- 
mination resolved 
that amount of 
stinging should turn 
him from his purpose. 
How well he has 


few 


the busy bee. 


was only just 


ho 


BEE-MASTER 


OGILVIE. 


His foundation stocks obtained 
from a bee-keeper of the old stamp at 
Hartford, near Huntingdon, who assured 
him that his bees would any 
good unless he had given gold for them, 
and, when assisting in their removal, 
solemnly exhorted them to “ be on their 
best behaviour and do good work for their 


were 
do 


never 


“ 








succeeded will appear 
from the Illustration 
on page 122 of “ The Model Apiary,” 
at Holme, near Peterborough, where he con- 
ducts operations on a very extensive scale. 
Mr. Howard laid the foundation of his 
apiary with two skep hives; he has now 
about one hundred and twenty of all kinds, 
the bar-frame hives, of course, largely 
predominating. 
in the 


And it is a model apiary 
best sense of the term, for its 
owner has kept abreast of the times in 
every particular, so that at Holme bee- 
keeping has been reduced to the exact 
level of a science. 
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BEES : 


new master.” But these old bee-keepers, 
with all their fads and superstitious notions, 
brought a good deal of sound practical 
knowledge to bear upon their business, and 
Mr. Howard recalls how once, at a meet- 
ing of the Huntingdonshire Bee-keepers’ 
Association, one of them rose to enter a 
vigorous protest against the then popular 
idea that syrup made of sugar and water 
was a Suitable winter food for bees. ‘‘In 
winter,” he argued, ‘‘ honey is the most 
natural food for bees, just as bread-and- 
butter is the best food for children,” and 
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he wound up by remarking that his bees, 
at least, should have none of that 
and water slush.” That he 


** sugar 
was in the 
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HIVING A SWARM (‘FIRST STAGE), 


main right in his contention all practical 


bee-keepers are now prepared to admit. 
The first autumn after he started opera- 

tions, being quite new to the business, 

Mr. Howard went out 

one evening to find 

all his as he 

believed, frozen and 

dead. He was natur- 

ally much disap- 

pointed, but thought 

that he would, at any 

rate, melt the wax, so, 

putting bees and wax 

together in a fish- 

kettle, he placed it on 

the hot plate of his 

kitchen range. After 

a time, he lifted the 

lid from the kettle to 

see how things were 

going on, and im- 

mediately there was 

heard a mighty 

buzzing sound, 


bees, 


and 
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the revivified bees swarmed out in their 
thousands amid a of the wildest 
confusion, Mr. and the other 
occupants of the room eventually making 
their with 
damage to their persons. 


scene 
Howard 
good escape, considerable 
The cooking 
of the bees, and its unexpected result, 
was the talk of the parish for a long time 
afterwards. 

Unless provided with a veil, anyone who 
is not a practical bee-keeper will find the 
personal inspection of a large apiary 
ordeal, for one’s 
equanimity is apt to be upset, especially 
if the sun is 


more or less of an 


rather 
diminutive 
It is really only by working 


shining, by the 
unwelcome attentions of the 
colonists. 
amongst the bees during several seasons 
that one can become entirely indifferent 
to their presence. “ They don’t like a 
crowded street,” was Mr. Howard’s com- 
ment, after a slight attack as the result 
of several of our party halting for a 
moment together on the narrow path 
that runs between the hives. These face 
due south, south-east, and south-west, the 
apiary being thoroughly sheltered and 
situated in a small and neatly kept flower- 
garden, 

In reply to a request fora rough estimate 
of the numbers in one of the hives that we 
passed, Mr. Howard said, ** About 30,000. 


Photo by Dr. Perey Sharp. 
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In fact,” with a smile, ‘‘I am king over 
more subjects than some crowned heads. 
There is plenty of crime, too, in my little 
kingdom, and lynch-law to boot. Do you 
see the scores of dead bees on the ground 
outside each of those hives? 
the bodies of robbers who have been 
caught in the act of entering others’ 
hives in search of plunder, and have 
rightly paid the penalty. 


These are 


Bees, having 
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of these hives in the middle of the field on 
our right, all that would be necessary in 
order to accustom the bees to the new site 
would be to confine them for a short time 
during the honey-gathering season, or on 
days when they would be freely flying, 
before allowing them to take flight from the 
new location. If that precaution were taken, 
all, except perhaps a few old bees, would 
return to the hive in its altered position. 








Photo by J. Nunn, Stilton. 


THE MODEL APIARY AT HOLME. 


an extremely subtle sense of odour, are 
not long in discovering that a ‘ foreigner’ 
is in their midst.” 

** How far,” I asked, “‘ will the bees travel 
in search of food ?” 

** Two, and at times three, miles, but as 
a rule they visit the forage grounds nearest 


the apiary. Probably none of the bees 
that you see on the petals of flowers in the 
garden here belong to my apiary, but have 


come from a distance, just as mine in turn 
will go afield. Their sense of location, 


too, is wonderful. If I were to place one 


** But now let me show you our manipu- 
lating-house.” And we entered the small 
structure seen to the left in the above Illus- 
tration, from which spectators interested 
in the theory of bee-keeping can watch 
the practical work as conducted by an 
expert outside. Here also honey extract- 
ing, the packing of queen bees for trans- 
mission by post, the arrangement of the 
nuclei, and much of the general work of 
the apiary is carried on. The windows of 
the manipulating-house swing on their 
centres, so that bees who may find their 
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Photo by Dr. Percy Shar 
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way in can be very promptly turned out by 
reversing the sashes. 

“This,” said Mr. Howard, taking up a 
circlet of wire gauze, ‘“‘is a queen cage. 
In introducing a queen into a hive we 
place her in a cage, which is afterwards 
suspended or placed above two of the 
centre combs until the bees have become 
accustomed to her; she is then, by an 
alteration of the position of the cage, 
allowed to pass down into the hive.” 

The natural sagacity of the honey-bee 
is astounding. If a bee-keeper does not 
secure the proper ventilation of his hives, 
the bees, I learned, will attend to the 
matter themselves, and this is how it is 
done. Those told off for the work secure 
an attachment with their feet to the bottom 
of the hive near the entrance, and imitate 
the action of flying, the very rapid move- 
ment of the wings having precisely the 
same effect, on a smaller scale, as a venti- 
lating fan. With perhaps a score or more 
of bees simultaneously engaged, and work- 
ing in relays, a very satisfactory result is 
obtained. 

The bees are able to produce queen 
life by constructing cells around freshly 
laid eggs, and in due course supplying the 
young larve with a choice food sometimes 
called “royal jelly,” this treatment pro- 
moting their growth and full development. 


‘There are thus, at times, in every hive 


queen - cells, and drone- 


Nature’s 


worker - cells, 


cells; and, with Dame assist- 


create 
increase of 


ance, the bee-master is 
artificial 


able to 
swarms, give an 


stocks, and raise queens or drones by 
selection. 

At swarming time, the young royalties 
are not, as a rule, permitted to issue from 
their cells until the old queen has left the 
hive, and then but one at a time. On 


such occasions the cells are guarded, and 


the bees give protection by an extra coat- 


ing of wax, a small hole often being per- 
mitted, through which the prisoner can 
protrude her tongue 


food. 


want of 
The old queen makes repeated 
attempts to tear open the and 
destroy the queenlets, but is generally 
deterred by the bees on guard. 


when in 


cells 


When she has gone off with the first 
swarm, one, and sometimes several, of the 
young queens will come forth, and these 
and more bees leave with the next swarm 


or cast a few days later. Should the bees 


Photo by Dr. Percy Sharp. 
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decide that there is to be no swarming, or 


“ec 


should two or more of the “ princesses” 


contrive to leave their cells simultaneously, 
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there is a battle royal between them, con- 


ducted on the principle of the survival of 


the fittest. The victor is allowed to tear 
down any unhatched queen-cell remaining, 
the bees assisting to make the work the 
more complete. 

Most people are aware that the worker 
bees the or males, short 
shrift with the approach of winter. The 
latter’s mission having been then accom- 
plished, they are ruthlessly massacred and 
their bodies cast out of the hive. Before 
this débiécle, a colony may perhaps include 
hundred to two thousand 
Should the virgin queen be lost 
on her honeymoon, or if from some other 
reason the hive has been deprived of its 
queen, the drones are allowed to survive 
the winter, but such colonies always die 
off in the following spring. 


give drones, 


trom seven 


drones. 


Mr. Howard’s workshop contains several 
ingenious forms of hives in various stages 
One of these, of which 
an Illustration is given, is of entirely novel 
This hive has three 
trances, and it being preferable to use 
only one of these at a time in one given 
position, each may be shut off at will. 
he opening is very easily effected by a 
rotary movement, the entrance which it is 
desired to bring into use being turned to 
The 
hive is specially designed to prevent th» 
bees from swarming, so far as that is 
possible, and must prove very valuable in 
an outlying apiary, as well as being most 
useful in promoting honey-gathering by 
keeping every bee at work throughout the 
season in the old home. 


of preparedness. 


construction. en- 


the position of the one it replaces. 


1 did not neglect to taste my host's 
delicious mead, redolent of the fields and 
the clover, and of which during the process 
of fermentation the bees, if not prevented, 
will drink well but none too wisely. ‘ The 


parish,” remarked Mr. Howard, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “‘ has harboured a great 
many drunkards at times.” 

Very few stocks of bees are sent abroad 
from the apiary. It seems that the sea 
voyage and the travelling generally has 
such an unsettling influence upon them 
that it is not considered worth while to 
run the risk of transportation, especially 
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when a queen can be sent quite easily, 
and with just the same effect. Sometimes 
queens are sent as far as Australia or New 
Zealand, with a few attendant bees, which 
minister to their wants during the journey 
and help to maintain a normal 
dition. Mr. Howard naturally does a 
large business in the supply of stocks to 
home bee-keepers, and at the time of my 
visit, last October, received an order for two 
top swarms to be delivered in April. And 
that even was not the first. ‘The reason 
the 
orders are executed strictly in rotation, 
and the top or first swarms are decidedly 
the best. 

The comparative immunity 
from stings, according to Mr. Howard— 
and he should know—is skilful manipu- 
lation. By clumsiness arising from inex- 
perience, a novice will often irritate the 
bees and rouse them to such a pitch of 
resentment that retaliation is sure to follow. 
(The hiving of a swarm is_ generally 
accomplished without much difficulty, 
because the bees are then gorged with 
honey and have not the inclination to 
attack. Prior to a manipulation they can 
be put into this condition by the injection 
of smoke into the hive, which alarms them 
and causes them to fill their honey-sacs ; 
but there are always home-coming bees to 
reckon with, and these often need special 
attention if stinging is to be avoided. 
When at work an expert is little affected 
by stings; still, Mr. Howard always recom- 
mends, for the face at least, the use of the 
veil with which most bee-keepers secure 
protection. 

Mr. Howard, who has won numerous’ 
prizes for his exhibits, both honey and 
appliances, throughout the country, is an 
expert of the British Bee- keepers’ 
Association and iecturer for parts of 
Cambridgeshire, the Isle of Ely, Hunting- 
donshire, and elsewhere. Indeed, so far 
as bee-keeping is concerned, he is a 
veritable walking encyclopedia, and his 
sole ambition seems to be to use the 
knowledge he has acquired for the further- 
ance of the interests of his feilow crafts- 
men and the industry for which he has 
already done so much. 


con- 


for such early application is that 


secret of 





FIGUREHEADS 


F there is one ship in the British Navy 
that deserves more than any cther to 
have an appropriate figurehead at her 
bows after the manner of our forefathers, 


that ship is the cruiser S/. George, which 


has recently returned from the Cape of 


Good Hope after a three years’ commission 


marked by more fighting than has fallen 
to any other war-ship in recent years. 


a 


OF THE NAVY. 


Since the time of Henry III., war-ships 
named after the patron saint of England 
have taken part in most of the great sea- 
battles in which the British Fleet has been 
If it 
the battle honours of a ship emblazoned 


engaged. were the custom to have 


on a shield or marked on a flag after the 
manner of regiments, few ships would 


have a prouder array of famous fights. 





FIGUREHEAD UF H.M.S. 


l’hoto by Symonds and Co., Portsmouth. 


‘* WARRIOR.” 
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When tie S/. George was delivered by her 
builders to the Portsmouth 
Dockyard six years ago, at her bow there 
was a beautiful bronze-gilt figurehead of 
St. George and the Dragon. When she 


officials of 


OF THE NAVY. 


ornament which has only an ancient senti- 
ment to justify its presence at the bow of 
even the namesake of England’s patron 
saint. 

A great occurred since 


change has 





Photo by Heath and Uo., Plymouth. 


A **ST. GEORGE”’ FIGUREHEAD. 


returned to England the other day, this 
gorgeously cecorated headpiece had been 
painted black. 
the Navy in these days, when war-ships 
have been blended into something between 
a fort and a kitchen range, and the 
Admiralty make no provision for bronze 
gilt or paint wherewith to adorn a mere 


Such is the iconoclasm of 


Nelson in an earnest mood objected to the 
large amounts which were spent in design- 
ing and decorating the elaborate figure- 


heads that then adorned war-ships. In 
those days vast sums were spent in the 
ornamentation of the exterior of war-ships; 
and now there is a severe plainness about 
the appearance of our modern bexes of 
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fighting machinery, and all the old senti- 
ment that once hedged in a naval figure- 
head has died. Marryat records an instance 
in which a crew was brought to submission 
and imbued with a proper respect for dis- 
cipline and a due appreciation of their 
duty by the captain’s threat to paint the 
figurehead black. ‘This fate has overtaken 
the beautifully moulded headpiece of the 
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who turn out 
great gaunt rams, masses of solid steel 
It would 
hardly be appropriate to surmount such 
murderous and ugly weapons of war with 


sentimental models. 


have now armies of men 


weighing thirty or forty tons. 


Some idea of what the figureheads of 
the past were really like may be gained 
from the collections of naval relics which 


Paoto by licath and Co., Plymouth. 


FORMER FIGUREHEAD OF H.M.S. ‘‘ BLACK PRINCE.” 


St. George, but none of her officers or men 
felt aggrieved. 

This incident fitly illustrates the dis- 
repute into which figureheads have fallen. 
There are a few war-ships that still bear 
more or less elaborate figureheads at 
their bows, but their number is becoming 
less every year, and a few years hence 
even the modest headpieces that adorn 
our vessels to-day will be regarded as 
cumbersome relics of the past. In place 
of the carvers that were once attached to 
every dockyard to produce figureheads, we 


are preserved at Portsmouth and Devon- 


port Dockyards. One of the many fires 
that have occurrec at the western arsenal 
during the past sixty years destroyed the 
finest array of figureheads that the 
authorities ever collected. But these 
dockyards still have some interesting 
figureheads among their “ shows.” ‘ 

Among the ships that swing at anchor 
in ‘‘ Rotten Row” at Portsmouth are two 
vessels with figureheads that are, perhaps, 
as striking as any that can be seen 
at either port. A finely carved figure of 
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a fighting-man still adorns the ironclad 
Warrior, the oldest armoured vessel in the 
British Navy—a link between the old Navy 


of wood and sails and the new Navy of 


steel and steam. Built in 
reply to Napoleon 
the Third’s La 
Gloire, the first 
ironclad in the 
world, she remains 


in Portsmouth 


1859 as a 


Harbour -— useless, 
it is true, but a 
strong 
to the abiding 
character of 
British shipbuild- 
ing. La Gloire has 


long 


testimony 


dis- 
The 
sister 
Black 
which is 


since 
appeared. 
Warrior's 
ship, the 
Prince, 
now acting as 
training-ship for 
boys at Queens- 
town, originally 
carried a fine re- 
presentation of 
Edward the 
Third’s eldest 
son; but, curi- 
ously enough, no 
effort made 
to suggest to the 
eye the origin of 
the Prince’s 
sobriquet, which 
is supposed to 
have from 
the black armour 
that he wore at 
the battle of Crecy. 
the 





was 


arisen 


FIGUREHEAD OF H.M.S. ‘‘ BELLEROPHON,” 


Najoleon’s prison-ship on his way to St. Helena. 


The figurehead of 
Prince is preserved at Devonport, 


and is gorgeously painted in many colours. 
Being about eight feet high, it is an 
excellent specimen of the figureheads in 
vogue about the middle of the century. 
Another headpiece of interest which is 


OF 


novo by Symonds and Co., Portsmouth. 
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carefully preserved at Portsmouth is that 

of H.M.S. Bellerophon, Napoleon's prison- 

ship when he was taken to St. Helena. 

This old wooden ship has tong since 

passed out of the Navy, but the repre- 
sentation of the 
head of this 
warrior-son of 
Neptune is. still 
preserved as an 
interesting me- 
morial—we have 
many—of a First 
Lord of the 
Admiralty of the 
end of the last 
century who 
prided himself on 
his scholarship, 
and 
happy when en- 
gaged in choosing 
names for new 
war-ships if he 
had not 
Lempriere at his 
elbow. 

Of all the figure- 
heads preserved at 
the dockyards 
there is none of 

pathetic 
interest than the 
fragment of a 
model of a snake- 
charmer which 
adorned the bow 
of H.M.S. Serpent, 
the wreck of which 
seven years ago re- 
sulted in the loss 
of 173 lives. Of 
the whole crew only three were saved, and 
they brought to Devonport the fragment of 
their vessel’s figurehead, which is now 
hidden away amid fire-engines, hose, and 
bicycles in a shed in Devonport Dockyard. 
Thus do we honour the memory of this 
ill-fated ship and her gallant crew! 

A. S. Hurp. 


Was never 


his 


more 





MEN WHO WOULD BE KINGS. 


No Throne in Europe is without its Unsuccessful Claimant. 
the various Exiles who, but for some turn of fortune’s wheel, might even now be the 
reigning Monarchs respectively of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, or one of the 


lesser European States. 





T is now twenty years since “‘ Les Rois 
| en Exil” was issued to the world 
from the master pen of Alphonse Daudet, 
that pen which is now laid aside for ever. 

Many have whiled away a pleasant hour 
in the company of its throneless heroes, 
or have entered with sympathetic interest 
into the sorrowful musings of its legendary 
Kings and Queens. But few have stopped 
to think that the mere change of a name 
and a place would suffice to turn the fiction 
into fact, and that more than one royal 
exile has shed tears of bitterness over 
these pages of his own history. 

Through every capital, from London to 
St. Petersburg, this little band of dis- 
owned Princes is scattered; some living 
in semi-royal state, others almost unknown 
in the obscurity of poverty. 
numbers, but 
carry on 


Few in 
ever restless, uncontent, 
their struggle, working 
always, now openly by manifesto, now 
secretly by propaganda. Year after year, 
with anxious eyes, they watch the political 
pendulum and wait until their time shall 
Some have died waiting, and their 
sons have taken their place in the watch- 
tower, whence the 


they 


come. 


they scan horizon 


with eyes longing to see the upheaval of 


kingdoms, the fall of dynasties. Now and 
again in critical times they call on their 
adherents, known or unknown, and king- 
doms are shaken to their very foundations. 

No throne in Europe is without its 
claimant ; not even England, for whom the 
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An account is here given of 





Jacobites have found a “ rightful Queen’ 
who might otherwise have escaped notice. 

The Duchess Maria Theresa of Lorraine 
d’Este, wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria, 
descends, in fact, direct from Charles I. to 
the ninth generation by the female line, 
and thus obtains her so-called right of 
inheritance to the crown of the Stuarts. 
The Duchess does not, however, attach 
much importance to the claims made in 
her behalf, for she was herself the first to 
ask of her father-in-law, the old Prince 
Regent of Bavaria, that her son, Prince 
Rupert, might be sent to England as the 
representative of his house on the occasion 
of the Diamond Jubilee Celebration. 

The remarkable manifestation of per- 
sonal affection for the Throne evoked by 
the Jubilee has extinguished for a long time 
to come the hopes of the White Rose party, 
and the recent revival of Jacobite enthu- 
siasm has ended as suddenly as it began. 
Prince Rupert’s reversion to the English 
throne has hardly a marketable value at 
the present day; and as he is the only 
possible Pretender, England has little 
cause for anxiety. 

But if John Bull has no serious claimants 
for his kingdom, Jacques Bonhomme is not 
so fortunate. He has enough and to spare. 

Since the tremendous political upheaval 
of the last century, France has vaulted, 
as it were, from régime to régime. 
Monarchies, Empires, Republics — she 
has tried them all, and is attached to 
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none. For the last thirty years the Third 
Republic has seemed. to strike its roots 
more deeply than any of its predecessors ; 
but who can be sure of the political future 











THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


Photo by L. Varney and Son, Buckingham 


The Revo- 
lution of 1789 seems, indeed, to have swept 
away for ever its governmental stability. 

It is commonly supposed that everybody 
in France is Republican underthe Republic. 
The truth is that there are always Bona- 
partists and Royalists, while there are also 
followers of other claimants of whom the 
world has never heard, for La Belle France 
is indeed the Promised Land of Pretenders. 

The Duke of Orleans—called by the 
faithful “‘ Le Roy””—is, so to speak, the 
official claimant, the extinction of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons having left 
him chief of that royal house. 

This young Prince was born at Twicken- 
ham during the exile which Napoleon III. 
imposed upon his has 
of his life in 


where France is concerned ? 


family, and he 
passed the greater part 
England. After a youth full of movement, 
he married, in 1896, at the age of twenty- 
six, an Archduchess of Austria, and now 
lives either at Wood Norton, the Wor- 
cestershire estate left him by his uncle, 
the Duc d’Aumale, or at York House, 
Twickenham. 


But he has seen much of 
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life in many lands, and his adventures 
have rendered him almost a _ legendary 
person in France. 

Nor may he enter France, for the new 
Law of Exile forbids— 

‘Le territoire de la République aux 
chefs des familles ayant régné sur la 
France et a leurs héritiers directs dans 
lordre de primogéniture.” 

But in spite of this he went boldly to 
Paris, to demand the right of doing his 
military service, and the Royalists thought 
for a moment that ‘‘Le Roy” would 
mount the throne. But it ended in 
comedy. Condemned to two years’ im- 
prisonment, he was shut up at Clairvaux 
for three months, until pardoned by the 
Government and allowed to go his way, 
having gained by his action nothing 
but a new nickname. The Marquis de 
Rochefort-Lucay, better known as Henri 
Rochefort of Z’Jntransigeant, christened 
him ‘“Gamelle,” after the canteen plate 
of the French soldier, and the name has 
remained. 

Philip, Duke of Orleans, will he ever 
become Philippe VII., Roy de France? No 
one knows; and if anyone should now say 
“No,” he does not know the changing 
country of France, a country where the 
history of a generation has depended even 
upon so small a thing as the colour of a 
flag, for it was on this ground alone that 
the Comte de Chambord refused the 
Crown in 1873. 

This old Prince, the last of the elder 
branch of the French Bourbons, had left 
his Castle of Frohsdorf, at the invitation 
of the National Assembly, to take up his 
residence at Versailles, where the Assembly 
was sitting. ‘The Assembly wished the flag 
to be the tricolour, the Count said it must 
be the white flag of his fathers. The 
Assembly insisted, and the Prince pre- 
ferred to take again the way of exile rather 
than to abandon the flag of St. Louis. 

Upon such a trifle depended a dynasty. 

The Duke of Orleans would not have 
to make this refusal, for his great-grand- 
father, Louis Philippe I., expressly adopted 
the tricolour when, in 1830, he founded 
the younger dynasty, to-day the only one, 
of the Bourbons. 
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The Duke is no dilettante pretender, 
but a serious claimant with whom France 
His words 
on the occasion of his father’s death leave 
no room to doubt of his earnestness. It 
was in Stowe House, immediatcly after the 
death of the Comte de Paris, that he 
unburdened his heart— 


may one day have to reckon. 


‘‘Mon pauvre pére meurt dans lexil et 
de lexil. C’est lexil qui l’'a tué. Tout, 
tout, tout plutot que lexil, linaction et 
l'impossibilité de servir son pays.” 

And when the Duc d’Aumale sought 
paternally to calm his grief he uttered 
these historic words— 

‘*Mon oncle, vous m’entendez bien; je 
me ferat casser la téle pour rentrer en France ; 
et si je suis assez heureux pour régner, 
je me ferai casser la tele plutot que de me 
laisser chasser !” 

Three.years have passed away since he 
uttered these The future alone 
can show whether he will have a chance of 


words. 


losing his head or—gaining a crown! 
The law which exiled the Orleans served 


PRINCE VICTOR BONAPARTE, 


Photo by Géruzet Freres, Brussels 


in the same way Prince Victor Bonaparte, 
whom the death of the unfortunate Prince 
Imperial in the Zulu War of 1879, and 
that of his father in 1801, left in the 
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position of chief of the Imperial House of 
France. The Prince is not, however, chief 
of the house of Bonaparte, for there exists 
at Rome an elder branch, issue of Lucien, 
the independent brother whom the proud 
Napoleon I. could never bring to obedi- 
ence, and whom he punished by excluding 
from all rights of succeeding to the crown 
of France. 
Prince 


Victor Bonaparte, who 


boldly ‘‘ Napoléon,” is a young man of 


signs 


thirty-five, who passes his exile agreeably 
in his charming home in the Avenue 
Louise at Brussels. He has the most 
remarkable resemblance to his great uncle, 
“le petit caporal,’ when he was young, 
and is very proud of it. 
and received at 


Devoted to sport, 
the Courts of Brussels 
and of his uncle, King Humbert, he lives 
quietly upon the which he 
receives from the ex-Empress Eugénie, 


allowance 


having the good fortune to possess in 
M. Blanc, the pearl of private secretaries, 
and in the Legoux the 
competent of political agents. 


Baron most 


The Prince is a bachelor, and has, they 
say, no taste for married life. 


In case of 
his decease the Bonapartist ciaimant would 
be his only brother, Louis, at 
present Colonel of the ‘“ Lanciers de 
’Impératrice” at St. Petersburg, and the 
great friend of the Czar Nicholas, proving 
once again what changes time 
brings. A Napoleon an officer of the 
Russian army ninety years after the retreat 
irom Moscow ! 

Prince Louis, bachelor of 
thirty-three, would not be sorry to marry 
a Grand Duchess of Russia ! 

To tell the truth, the chances of success 
of the Bonapartist claimant 
improbable at the present day. There are 
too many in France to whom Sedan is 
But still day and 
night ‘‘ Le Petit Chapeau,” the aristocratic 
society of the Bonapartists, under the 
direction of the young Prince of Wagram, 
is working away for the return of 
“‘!’Empereur,” while the “‘ League of the 
White Carnation” (I’Cillet Blanc) carries 
on in many a salon a persistent propa- 
ganda for “‘ Le Roy.” 

These are the chief French claimants, 


Prince 


great 


who is a 


seem very 


still a painful memory. 
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each having considerable possibilities of 
success if circumstances should upset the 
Third Republic. 
known 


But besides these well- 
names there are others of some 
having a 
devoted and intelligent partisans 

First in the list comes Don Carlos, Duke 
of Madrid, chief of all the Bourbons, who, 


claiming the crown of Spain by the Salic 


interest certain number of 


Law, could also, in virtue of the same 
tights, claim that of France. The death of 
the Comte de Chambord left him chief of 
his house, and there are 
Franceold Royalists 
the 
Orleans—‘“‘the 
usurpers,” as they 
call them—and pray 
devoutly that Don 
Carlos may one day 


even now in 


who hate 


sit on the throne of 
St. Louis. 

But hitherto the 
Don has been con- 
sidered in France as 
entirely a Spaniard; 
and one 
reasonably 
him to 


cannot 

expect 
succeed, 
if he should 
seriously contem- 
plate advancing his 
claim. 


even 


The only son of 


Don 
now an 


Don Carlos, 
Jaime, is 


- CHARLES LOUIS DE BOURBON, 
NORMANDY (** NAUNDORFF ”’). 


officerin the Russian DUKE OF 
army; and we have 

the curious coincidence of a Bonaparte 
and a Bourbon in the same army and in 
the same country. 

The other possible French claimants are 
somewhat less serious, and to most French- 
men are merely royalties pour rive. 

The best known is the good Dutchman 
of Teteringen, who signs ‘‘ Charles Louis 
de Bourbon, Duc de Normandie,” and who 
calls himself the son of Louis XVIL., the 
poor child of Louis XVI., who died at the 
Temple in 1795. The partisans of this 
claimant, whom others call simply ‘‘ Naun- 
dorff,” make up in earnestness what they 
lack in numbers. 


WOULD BE 


KINGS. 


The truth of the matter has never been 
fully brought to light. Many are the 
arguments for and against, but one thing 
only is certain, that there is much that is 
passing strange in the tangled history of 
the Naundorffs. Most significant of all is 
the undeniable fact that the Naundorffs, 
without exception, bear the most striking 
likeness to the Bourbons, and it is worth 
noting ez passant that they succeeded in 
converting the late Academician, Jules 
Favre, the 
of his 


greatest Republican lawyer 
day, to the firmest belief in the 
truth of their claim. 
From time to 
time the Duke of 
Normandy issues 
mani- 
festoes to the 
Irench, con- 
them to the 
waste - paper 


broadcast 


who 
sign 
Gallic 
basket. 

He is sixty years 
old, and 
bachelor, 
signed to 
nephew his royal 
rights, but being 
dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the latter, 
subsequently with- 
them again. 
Another of his 
nephews deserted 
from the army of 
the Netherlands, in 
which he 
officer, to live in 
poor little keeper of a wine - shop. A 
Bourbon zvims—to what is 


being a 
had _ as- 
his 


drew 


was an 
and came Paris as a 
marchand de 
France descended ! 
Another Bourbon of Spain, although 
issue of a morganatic marriage, General 
Don Bourbon, issued a 
manifesto to the French nation in February 
1894, informing them that he took the 
title of Duke of Anjou and that he claimed 
the throne of France, which was, however, 


Francisco de 


hardly going begging. 

Continuing his innocent pleasantry, 
Francisco de Bourbon recently brought an 
extravagant action in the Paris courts to 











prevent the Duke of Orleans from bearing 


the arms of France, ‘“d’azur, a trois 
fleurs de lis d’or.” The tribunal politely 
sent him about his business, but the 


spectacle of a morganatic Bourbon calling 
on the Republic to protect him amused 
Paris for many days. 

Last in the list of curiosities comes a 
certain Count of Molen, who two years 


ago went to Brussels to try to interest 
King Leopold in his cause. Under the 
title of Prince Roger of Bourbon, he 
announced himself as the “legitimate” 


chief of all the house of Bourbon! 

But it is necessary to stop here, unless 
one is to cite the descendants of all the 
false Louis the Seventeenths, who are 
numerous enough in all conscience, and 
the so-called sons of Napoleon I. and 
III., a veritable army forsooth, all wishing 
to bring happiness to Jacques Bonhomme 
by ruling him. 

% * % * 

Spain, the classic land of /pronuncta- 
mientos, has only one serious Pretender, 
but one whose family has given her more 
serious difficulties than has been the case 
in all the other countries put together. 

For the war which the late Don Carlos 
waged in his struggle for the throne in 
1833 has been the most sanguinary civil 
war of modern times. Its cause was the 
abrogation of the Salic Law of the Franks, 
which Philip V. had introduced into Spain, 
and which the old King Ferdinand revoked 
in order to leave the throne to his daughter 
Isabella, instead of to his younger brother 
Don Carlos, grandfather of the 
Prince of that name. 


present 


Immediately on his brother’s death the 
infant Don Carlos was proclaimed King of 
Spain, under the title of Charles VI. But 
the widow of Ferdinand rallied her fol- 
lowers to her side, and finished in triumph 
by keeping the throne for her three-year- 
old daughter. 

Peace was at length obtained, but dis- 
content lay hidden only to rise again when 
the Duke of Madrid profited by the fall of 


Isabella II. and the troubled events of 


1868 to call upon his numerous partisans 
in the Northern provinces to recommence 
the 


ghastly Carlist War against the 
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Republic which had been proclaimed at 
Madrid. For many months a war that is 
still remembered by its excesses devastated 
Spain, but at last Don Carlos was beaten, 
and, driven even out of France, finally 
sought refuge in Venice, where he still lives 
in the Loredan Palace. 

It is difficult to estimate 
chances of recovering his 


the Don’s 

lost throne. 
Certain it is that the admirable regency of 
the mother of the young King Alfonso, 
Queen Christina, strengthened the 
hold of the present dynasty upon the 
uncertain basis of Spanish loyalty. 
Accustomed as they had been to the 
more than light morals of Isabella II. and 
her mother, the Spaniards were at first 
surprised at the high virtues of the second 
wife of the late King, but in the twelve 
years of her regency she has undoubtedly 
gained the respect of all Spaniards, with- 
out distinction of party. 

But if the young King should die there 
would assuredly be another revolution, 
and probably, in any case, we shall see 
another Carlist War. Signs are not 
wanting of clouds on the political horizon. 
A spirit of unrest is rampant throughout 
Spain, and week after week rumours are 
heard of shiploads of arms being landed 
at unfrequented bays on the northern coast. 
All Spain is surging with discontent at 
the reverses in Cuba, and the awful drain 
on the country’s resources which the con- 
duct of the war has entailed, and it may 
be that Don Carlos thinks the time ripe 
for a final throw. Probably lack of funds 
constitutes the only hindrance. 

But the struggle, whenever it comes, 
will be indeed desperate, for the Carlist 
method of a harassing guerilla warfare is 


has 


difficult to combat and always sanguinary, 
and the people in the north, where lies the 
chief stronghold of Carlism, are enthu- 
siasts to the last degree. 

There would be yet another Spanish 
claimant if the Duke Emmanuel of Aosta, 
nephew of the King of Italy, had not 
received the excellent princely education 
which he has. For his father, the late 
Duke Amadeus, had been King of Spain 
from 1870 to 1873. 
a man 


King Amadeus I. was 
of exemplary honesty, and he 
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hastened to abdicate when he perceived 
the impossibility of governing the people 
who had offered him the crown. 
takes after his father, and has shown the 
best good sense in refusing to listen or 


The son 


even to receive the adventurers who came 
to ask him to plunge Spain into another 
bloody civil war. His brothers, the Count 
of Turin and the Duke of Abruzzi, think 
like him, and one can safely say that there 
will not soon be a Prince of Savoy claiming 
the Spanish throne. 

But, on the other hand, Spain has also 
its comical Pretenders—the adventurers, 
or perhaps lunatics, who call themselves 
sons of the ex-Queen Isabella or of the 
late King Alfonso. One the 
Spaniard Manuel Silva, who until recently 
lived in a modest furnished room in 
Millman Street, Bloomsbury Square, and 
told a most 
London journalist 
representing himself as the first child of 
the Queen Isabella. He styles himself 
‘““Don Della Paz,” this noble hidalgo, 
who, amongst other qualifications for the 
Spanish throne, has a _ strong Scotch 
accent ! 

% * * % 


such is 


who extravagant tale to a 


some months ago, 


A similar abolition of the Salic Law 
provoked in Portugal a like struggle for 
the throne several. years before the first 
Spanish Carlist War. 

The old King, Dom Pedro IV., wished 
to leave the throne of Portugal to his 
eldest daughter, Dona Maria da Gloria, 
when he left that of Brazil to his only 
son Dom Pedro, the poor Emperor who 
died a few years since at a Paris hotel. 
Dom Miguel had been named regent 
during the minority of Dofa Maria, but 
on his brother’s death, he proclaimed him- 
self King, and Portugal was given up to a 
six years’ war between the partisans of the 
uncle and those of the niece. 

At length the uncle was beaten and 
chased out of Portugal, him and his, for 
ever. 

The only son of Dom Miguel, who 
Dears his father’s name, is at present 
settled in Austria. He is the sole Portu- 
guese Pretender, a pretender caring little 
and unlikely to dare the tremendous stroke 
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of reconquering the crown from the branch 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha which reigns 
at Lisbon. 

His first cousin, the late Emperor of 
Brazil, Dom Pedro, lost his crown on the 
memorable Sept. 15, 1889, without striking 
a blow to oppose the sudden revolution 
which chased him from his palace one 
night when he little expected it, for he 
had occupied himself rather with science 
than with the government of his 
empire. 


vast 


The exiled Emperor came to finish his 
days in Paris, the town which he loved 
always, leaving his daughter, Princess 
Isabella, wife of the Comte d’Eu, Prince 
of Orleans, heiress to the Brazilian 
throne. 

The new Republicans have disillusioned 
plenty of Brazilians, and the party of 
the Imperialists fought so long 
against the dictator, Da Fonseca, has not 
abandoned all hope of the return of their 
Empress. On the contrary, it is organising 
itself, and this chapter of contemporary 
history is not yet closed. 

Meanwhile, the Comtesse d’Eu lives at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine, retired from the world, 
only coming to Paris to visit the members 
of her family, or to superintend the 
numerous works of benevolence which she 
has in hand. The eldest of her three sons, 
Dom Pedro d’Alcantara, having brilliantly 
finished his three years of study at the 
Austrian Military Academy of Wiener 
Neustadt, has for the past year been a 
Lieutenant of Uhlans in garrison in 
Galicia. Will he one day be Dom Pedro 
the Third ? 

Whatever chance there may be of 
regaining the lost throne, certain it is that 
the Comtesse d’ Eu willundertake no crusade 
on her own behalf. Disgusted as well as 
disheartened by the continually shifting 
politics of Brazil, it is safe to say that 
she would only accept the throne if invited 
by an overwhelming majority. 

* % % % 


WwW ho 


In founding Italian unity, nearly forty 
years ago, Victor Emmanuel created for 
his country a number of Pretenders who 
have now no longer any chance of recover- 
ing their lost thrones. 
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Garibaldi swept away from the throne of 


the ‘Iwo Sicilies the young King Francois, 
and added him to the list of those unfor- 
tunate sovereigns who drift from hotel to 
hotel, isolated and ignored, to settle finally 
in Paris or some other great metropolis. 
After a lamentable existence the 
throned Francois died in poverty two years 


de- 


ago, leaving no children to take up his 


hopeless cause. 

His brother, the Count of Caserta, has 
accordingly notified to the foreign Courts 
his succession to the chimerical title of 
claimant to. the 
throne of Naples. 

Another Italian, 
the ex-Duke Robert 
of Parma, who was 
disp yssessed of his 
estates at the age 
of eleven, after the 
assassination of his 
father, Charles III., 
lives quietly in his 
Castle of Wartegg 
in the midst of his 
fourteen children, 
well persuaded that 
his estates are for 
ever lost. 

Four days after 
the fall of the 
latter, the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand of 
Tuscany, who had 
only ruled for a few 
months, was also 
dethroned, and 
thereupon departed, bag and baggage, to 
Austria, where his position of member 
of the House of Lorraine furnished him 
with a comfortable retreat, ready made. 
There, like his contemporary of Parma, 
he passes a quietly domesticated existence, 
more occupied with his nine children 
than with useless intrigues to reconquer 
Tuscany. 

The other branch of the House of 
Lorraine, which reigned at Modena, and 
which lost its duchy on the same day as 
Robert of Parma, was extinguished in 
1875 with the ex-Duke Francois, who died 
childless. 


DON CARLOS, 


WOULD 


DUKE OF 


After a Photograph by Contarini of Venice. 
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The fifth sovereign dispossessed by the 
celebrated trio, Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, 


Garibaldi, was sovereign for ten years 
after the four who preceded him, and his 
deposition was, without doubt, the most 
delicate and difficult task which fell to the 
lot of the Italian reformers. That was the 
annexation of the estates of the Church to 
the Kingdom of Italy. 

One can recall the fuss which the old 
Pope Pio Nono made when they took 
away from him his _ pontifical 
He hurled after 


estates. 
anathema anathema, 
excommunicated 
Victor Emmanuel, 
and called to his 
aid all the Catholic 
sovereigns of 
Europe, but to 
no purpose. The 
King of Italy in- 
stalled himself at 
the Quirinal, on the 
other side of the 
town, and left the 
old Pope to 
continue his 
protests. 


poor 
vain 
The 
present Pope, con- 
tinuing the policy 
of his predecessor, 
has not ceased to 
protest against the 
spoliation of which 
the Papacy has been 
the victim. 

Nearly 





MADRID. . 
thirty 


years have passed ; 
the position of affairs remains unchanged, 
and the Roman question, which nearly 
brought about a fearful European war 
between Catholics and Protestants, may 
be considered as resolved by the facts. 
The House of Savoy is at the Quirinal, 
and intends to stay there. Several Catholic 
sovereigns, out of respect for the Holy 
See, pay visits to his Holiness, but that is 
the utmost recognition he has been able to 
obtain. The prisoner of the Vatican, as the 
Catholics are pleased to call him, is treated 
as a sovereign at Rome. His person is 
inviolable, ambassadors are accredited to 
him, and if he does not go out, it is 
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because he wz// not. A prisoner four rire 
in a marvellous palace constituting a 
veritable treasure-city, the envy of the 
civilised world. 

The unification of Germany by Bismarck, 
Moltke, and William I., was only accom- 
plished at the expense of a number of 
disinherited Princes. 

The annexation of Holstein, Hanover, 
1866, created a 
batch of irreconcilable claimants. The old 
King of Hanover, grandson of George III. 
of Great Britain, dying at Paris in 1878, 
left his son, the Duke of Cumberland, the 
legitimate heir of the crown of Hanover 
and the Dukedom of Brunswick-Luneburg, 
and chief of the whole race of d’Este- 
Guelphs, which has given England five 
Kings and one Queen. 

The Duke married the of the 
Princess of Wales and of the Dowager 
Empress of Russia. 

It is related of these three Princesses, 
now so well known, that when their father 
was only the poor Prince of Schleswig- 
Holstein - Sonderburg - Glucksburg, they 
were walking one day, quietly dressed, 
near Copenhagen. They met an old gipsy 
who, not knowing them, asked alms. 
Having given her some money, the sisters 
were continuing their walk, when the old 
woman asked to see their hands, and they 
For a long time 


Nassau, and Hesse, in 


sister 


laughingly consented. 
the gipsy studied the palms of the little 


hands extended to her. Then she looked 
up and said impressively, ‘* All three of 
you will be Queens.” 

The went on their way 
laughing good-naturedly. If the old 
Bohemian’s words are not yet entirely 
verified, they were very near the truth. 

The happiest of the unfortunate Princes 
dispossessed by- the Iron Chancellor is 
unquestionably the Grand Duke of Luxem- 
burg. If he lost his Duchy of Nassau in 
1866, he inherited in 1890 the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg. None the less, he persists 
in claiming his right to keep the title of 
Duke of Nassau. His eighty years make 
him by age the dean of the reigning 
sovereigns. of the entire world. In the 
seven years of his rule he has already 


Princesses 
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done much to improve and embellish his 
charming capital of Luxemburg, so much 
neglected by his The 
Luxemburgers are delighted to have at last 
a sovereign all to themselves. They are 
a little people, very jealous of their inde- 
pendence, and they like their Grand 
Duke none the less for his little sympathy 
for the Hohenzollern. 

As for the Landgrave of Hesse, he has 
lost all hope of recovering his estates, 
and consoles himself with the little atten- 
tions bestowed on him by the Court of 
Berlin. 

The third victim, King Christian of 
Denmark, the half of whose estates were 
confiscated, has taken up an expectant 
attitude. During his reign the Court of 
Copenhagen has become absolutely anti- 
German. The marriages which his children 
have contracted prove sufficiently that 
though Denmark is a little kingdom, its 
influence in the Concert of Europe is 
almost preponderant. In fact, Queen 
Louise of Denmark has been aptly called 
the grandmother of Europe. 

% % % * 

The little Balkan States, the last formed 
in Europe, have also their exiled rulers, 
perhaps more restless than those of the 
great kingdoms, and certainly more 
dangerous, for a revolution in the Balkans 
would kindle a general conflagration of 
Europe. 

The young King of Servia, to whom his 
father, the too well-known King Milan, 
eagerly ceded the crown when the situation 
was most critical, must count as a Prince 
ready to take any step to keep the throne 
which his great-grandfather founded. 

On the hand, Prince Alexis 
Karageorgevitch is the chief of the House 
of Cserni, founded at the commencement 
of this century by the celebrated Kara 
George the Black), a simple 
peasant who liberated the Servians: from 
the yoke of Turkey and gave them the 
independence of which they are sv 
proud. 

Servian history, indeed, resembles a fairy 
tale. After having reigned for thirteen 
years over the country which he had freed, 
Kara George was assassinated by ‘‘a keeper 


predecessors. 


other 


(George 
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of pigs,” one Milosch Obrenovitch, who 
proclaimed himself Prince of Servia, and 
kept the throne for twenty-two years. It 
is this Milosch who founded the Obreno- 
vitch dynasty, which still reigns in Servia, 
while the Karageorgevitch live in exile. 
The exiled Prince Alexis is thirty years 
old, life, it need 
hardly be said, in Paris. His only brother, 


and lives a bachelor 
Prince Bojidar, the great friend of Pierre 
Loti, undertook last 

year the exciting 
adventure of a 
secret 
Servia, to keep alive 
the zeal of the 
partisans of his 


journey in 


House. The present 
King Alexander will 
have plenty to do 
to consolidate the 
throne 
meddling of his 


which the 
shady father has 
so compromised, 
Prince Alexis, how- 
ever, still keeps up 
his hope of return- 
ing. He said, some 
three years ago— 

** Not only do I 
intend not to 
abandon 
legitimate 


my 
rights, 
but I am ready to 
make them prevail.” 

The indeed, are 
ready, but there is many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip. 


CLAIMANT TO 


Pretenders, always 


The neighbouring country of Roumania 
The descendants 
of the old hospodars—the Stourdza, the 
Ghika, and others—have plenty of parti- 


has no exiled royalties. 


sans, but King Charles fears rivalry so little 
that the members of these ancient reigning 
families occupy the first posts in the 
kingdom. 

In Bulgaria Prince Ferdinand, 


dreams of wearing a royal crown, is in the 


who 


PRINCE ALEXIS KARAGEORGEVITCH, 
THE 
After a Photograph by Rary-Benque, Parts. 
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happy position of having no important rival 
to his throne. Alexander of Battenberg, 
who died four years ago, has certainly left 
a son, Arséne, Count of Hartenau; but 
as he is hardly eight years old, and 
takes after his mother, Jeanne Loisinger, 
he hardly counts as a political power. 
Yet it is possible that when he 


at man’s 


arrives 
age he may pose as a com- 
petitor with the young Prince Boris. 

But all this is far 
away and in the 
East, and the 
whole pack of cards 
of Eastern politics 
will probably be 
reshuffled in twenty 
years’ time. 

It only remains to 
speak of Turkey and 
the unfortunate 
Sultan Murad V., 
who, under the pre- 
text of madness, 
was dethroned by 
his brother Abdul 
after five months’ 
reign, and shut up 
in a sort of palace 
prison. There he 
has remained for 
the last twenty- 
one years, and is 
likely still to re- 
main, for’ the 
victories lately won 
by the ‘‘ Great Assassin” have strengthened 
his shaky throne, and there are very few 
Mussulmans who now think of Murad. 
Abdul Hamid has a rapid 
method of replying to those who manifest 
too much sympathetic curiosity about his 
brother. He makes them disappear. It 
is practical, radical, and Oriental at the 
same time. 

A little sail on the Bosphorus—a splash— 
and it is done! 

ANDRE DE St. ANDRE. 
GEORGE GALE THOMAS. 


SERVIAN THRONE. 


Besides, 
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AN ADVENTURE OF 


RELATED IN THE 


AND HERE 

SAW the other day, driven rapidly 
I along the village street at Windsor, 
the present King of England, William IV., 
a handsome, red-faced gentleman of the 
Hanoverian House. I have seen in my day, 
which has included much active service 
for my country, three Kings of this House— 
Ill., whom we fought, and 
George IV., ‘‘the first gentleman of 
I:urope” ; and now, in my old age, his 
present Majesty. Seeing him in his 
coach with the bewigged, puffing postil- 
lions, and the Windsor folk bending at 
right and left, I was reminded of how, in 
1782, after Lord Cornwallis’s defeat, he 
was a boyof sixteen, a midshipman with 
Admiral Digby, sent over among us because 
the King, his father, fondly hoped that the 
presence of a Prince of the Blood Royal 
might regain him some of the Americans’ 
lost loyalty. Everybody knows what really 
happened, and how Colonel Matthias 
Ogden, of the Jersey line, proposed at 
Morristown, March 28, 1782, the plan to 
cross the river in whale-boats on some 
darkish, rainy night, to capture his Royal 
Highness and the Admiral, who were 
lodged together in a house in Hanover 
Square. The plan pleased our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, just then flushed with 
the great success at York Town and the 
certainty of complete victory. His Excel- 
lency warned Colonel Ogden of the 
necessity of the utmost discretion and of 
due respect for the neutral ground from 
Newark to Rahway and four miles back. I 
have before me now the letter of instruc- 
tions to Ogden: ‘The spirit of enterprise, 
so conspicuous in your plan for surprising 


George 
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SET FORTH BY CLINTON 


HENRY. 
WASHINGTON, 


OF FAIRFAX MIDDLETON, 


ROSS. 


in their quarters and bringing off Prince 
William Henry and Admiral Digby, merits 
applause.” 

Never was attempt more daring than 
Ogden’s, with his captain, subaltern, three 
sergeants, and thirty-six men. The hazard 
of it appealed to our General, who himself 
had dared and won so much against the 
greatest odds. In my memory I contrast 
him with these Hanoverian Princes, who 
are not English at all—the Virginian 
gentleman, this First Commander-in-Chief 
of the American armies, the greatest 
Anglo-Saxon. For we, after all, British 
and American, are at this date still Anglo- 
Saxons, and it seems to me, the three 
greatest Englishmen that ever lived were 
Harry the Fifth, who won Agincourt, and 
Cromwell, who, too, made English arms 
feared throughout Christendom, and Wash- 
ington, of Mount Vernon, who did a 
greater thing than the others, in that he 
made English arms feared by Englishmen 
themselves. 

But this attempt on the little English 
Prince failed. The historians say the 
matter was noised. The real circum- 
stances are left for me to relate now for 
the first time. 

About April 28, as I remember, the 
General wrote Colonel Ogden that he had 
been informed that Sir Henry had doubled 
the guards about the house in Hanover 
Square, ‘‘a circumstance I thought it 
proper for you to be apprised of.” 

The third night after, about ten o’clock, 
the General was seated before his fire, for 
it was coldish still, in the house at New- 
burgh. It was the end of a long and 
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‘““IF I MIGHT SEE YOU ALONE, YOUR EXCELLENCY.” 
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tiresome day’s work, filled with per- 
plexities; for he never had more than 
during these days of the beginning of 
peace. The last had gone, he 
thought, and he still at his desk, 


examining some private papers relating 


visitor 
was 


to a boundary-line of one of his Virginian 
properties, when an orderly entered apolo- 
getically. 

“A visitor, your Excellency.” 

“At this hour?” said he wearily ‘I 
told you——”’ 

‘“‘ But you left instructions that anyone 
from Colonel Ogden should be admitted.” 
** Colonel 
turning about. 


Ogden?” he questioned, 

“This is very peculiar, your I:xcellency, 
a young woman m 

“What kind of a young woman ?’ 

“4 country girl.” 

“From Colonel Ogden ? Are you sure ?” 

‘She has the password, and says she is 
from him.” 

He hesitated for a moment before 
ordering that this messenger be admitted. 

A girl, perhaps of nineteen, roughly 
dressed, undeniably pretty, entered curt- 
seying, as if abashed. Her 
avoided his face. 

“Tf I might 
Excellency.” 

“Go 
Judson.” 

The man obeyed. 

“Well 2?” 

She took a letter from her bosom. 


“From Colonel 
lency.” 


blue’ eyes 


see you alone, your 


outside, and close the 


door, 


Ogden, your Excel- 


’ 


‘** And who are ydu ? 

‘**'Tom Sullivan’s daughter, of the Black 
Horse, on the Southern Road.” 

He tore it open— 

“Your Excellency—I must see 


you 
to-night at the Black Horse. I do 


not 


dare to come to Newburgh, because spies 
might watch me there. 
have 


As you say, they 
the matter. Yet I have 
hopes of carrying it out. I wish to make 
my trial just before dawn, day after to- 
morrow, when all 


word of 


is stillest, should the 
weather be favourable. First, I must see 
your Excellency personally. It’s neces- 
sary. I do not wish anyone to know I am 


PRINCE 


WILLIAM HENRY. 
not in Jersey. Hence the request for you 
to ride over to the Black Horse. I think 
I can carry it out yet, but I must talk with 
your Excellency about that which can’t 
be written about. The girl is the only 
messenger I can find here.” 

‘‘Strange,”’ said the General. 
make it out.” 

He turned to the girl, who still stood, 
her eyes cast down as if shamefaced. ‘It’s 
Colonel Ogden’s hand.” 

“TI saw him write it, your Honour.” 

‘But your father’s tavern is no more 
than ten miles from Newburgh. If Colonel 
Ogden is so near why doesn’t he come 
here himself ?” 


“IT can’t 


Colonel Ogden had implied the reason, 
but still the General wished to see the 
effect of the question. 

She looked at him without moving a 
muscle. 

“1 don’t know, Sir. He gave my father 
twenty-five dollars to carry the message.” 

‘* But your father ?” 

‘“*Has the rheumatism, 
and had only me to send.” 

** Weren’t you afraid ?” 

*‘1 know the country. 
gave me the password.” 

The General watched her attentively to 
see her flinch, but her face was 
committal. 


your Honour, 


Colonel Ogden 


non- 
And then he began to con- 
sider the letter word for word. Certainly 
it was Colonel Ogden’s hand, written as 
if hastily. Knowing Ogden well, he knew 
that he, no more than Washington him- 
self, was willing to give up an undertaking 
even when the chances were much against 
him. The times had fallen inactive, and 
why should not he now take the adventure 
that offered? And was he not bound to 
Colonel Ogden, whose undertaking he had 
encouraged ? 

** Judson,” he called. 

“Your Excellency,” said the orderly at 
the door. 

‘‘Have ready my horse, and Captain 
Brinton and three troopers. 
a bit into the country.” 

“Your Excellency ?’ 

“There instructions. I shall 
return here in—let me see, it’s ten-thirty 
now—say two-thirty. 


I am going 


are no 


No information is 
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to be given. Captain Brinton simply 
is to be in readiness as ordered.” 

As Judson’s steps grew less distinct in 
the hall, he faced the messenger again 
suspiciously. Wasthis an ambush? Per- 
haps. And then he looked at the writing 
again—certainly Ogden’s hand. 

‘You rode ?” 

“On an old mare of my father’s.” 

“It’s below?” 

“Yes.” 

“You may go. I'll join you.” 

Captain Brinton looked at the girl, now 
on her horse, and at the General, as he 
stood revealed in the light from the opened 
door. 

‘*No questions, Captain,” explained the 
General. ‘‘ Into the saddle.” 

Judson, the orderly, watched until the 
darkness swallowed them up. 

“I heard the wench the Black 
Horse,” he muttered. He hesitated, and 
then turned to deliver an order to Major 
Seagrove, the General’s aide. 

As they swung along the country roads, 
in places almost impassable at that period, 
the General mused of many other dark 
nights, of 


say 


Long 
Trenton and Princeton and victory, of the 


enmity he had to meet among those of 


our side, of the quarrels and jealousies in 
Congress. And he had succeeded. The 
nation that had declared itself that July 
day in ’76 now had proven itself. 

Brinton, noticing his General’s abstrac- 
tion, did not venture to interrupt. The 
girl rode in silence. The three troopers 
behind alone talked in low tones. The 
spring softness hovered in the moist air. 
The General’s weariness of the close room 
in the Newburgh house passed, and he 
was glad Colonel Ogden had sent for him. 

Owing to the roads it was past midnight 
before, about a turn, they saw two lights 
showing the Black Horse. 

The girl rode ahead here and, dismount- 
ing, awaited them at the door. 


“If your Excellency’s soldiers will wait 
downstairs in the tap-room,” she began. 

“*Colonel Ogden is upstairs, and does 
not wish to be seen ? 


” asked the General. 
“Yes, your Excellency.” 
“* Wait,” he called back to Brinton, who, 
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leaving the troopers with the horses, had 
followed inside. ‘‘ The men may want some 
beer this chilly night,” he added, thinking 
of his men, as he indeed did always. 

The place was deserted. In the tap- 
room, where he left Captain Brinton, was 
only a smouldering log on the hearth. With 
another word of admonition to Brinton, 
the General turned up the stair after his 
guide, who hesitated before a door where 
a line of light fell through the cracks over 
the uneven floor. Then she opened the 
door, stepping back as if expecting the 
General to follow. 

As he entered the poorly furnished room 
he attempted to turn back. But what he 
saw made it necessary for him to pause. 
Three rough fellows stood there in the 
light of a single candle, their muskets held 
ready, while a younger man with a sword 
buckled over his civilian’s coat stood there 
smiling in mocking triumph. 

“Instead of his Royal Highness being 
prisoner of war I have the honour to 
inform your Excellency that you are one.” 

For a moment our General hesitated, 
and yet the four men there noticed that 
the firm lips did not quiver even at this 
surprise. 

“You are, I take it, Colonel Delancy's 
men?” 

“You not 
leader, admiring, 


Sir,” said the 
his wish, his 
prisoner's self- possession, and yet with 
suspicion. 


are wrong, 


against 


At the instant was the sound 
of a struggle from the tap-room below. 

‘** Poor Brinton!” said the General. 

““Humph!— it’s useless. 
twenty of us.” 

“IT understand,” said Washington, still 
calmly. ‘* Will you allow me to take a 
chair? I have ridden a long ten miles. 
How does it happen that you imitated 
Colonel Ogden’s hand so accurately ?” 

‘I have some skill of that kind. I am 
Philip Dandridge, before the war a school- 
master in King’s County.” 

* Ah, yes; and now a Tory belligerent.” 

‘“*A King’s man, Sir,” said the man 
sullenly. 


There are 


‘“‘ A witty one,” said the General slowly, 
as if he were talking of a matter which 
oniy had an intellectual interest. 
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“Well, maybe,” said the man, fidgeting 
“I think that Colonel Ogden’s plan to 

catch the Prince was not half so clever as 

The imitation of Colone! 

Ogden’s hand was almost perfect. I would 


this of yours. 

wish es 
“Well?” 
‘**T would wish, man, that you were a 

Whig.” 

“What of that?” began the other. 

I’m content to be Tory if I make your 

Excellency prisoner; I think we can bring 


said the leader. 


“6 


the Colonies back to the King now.” 

He laughed a low triumphant laugh. 
The three fellows with the muskets listened 
with derisive approval on their faces, 
although silently, as if awed by the great 
American’s presence, even if it were as 
prisoner. The girl stood at the door, as 
if tascinated. 

“Cap'n,” began one, “‘ we must get him 
away.” 

‘**Phil,” interrupted the girl, stepping 
into the room toward the leader. ‘‘ What 
is that ?” 

And the sound increased, and blanched 
their faces. One rushed to the window, 

Their leader looked about 
like a hunted animal. 

“Damn it,” he muttered, his disappoint- 
ment reaching his lips. ‘ Damn 
General Washington !” 

The General had risen, his hand on his 


peering out. 


you, 


sword, his voice calm. 

‘My friends,” said he, ‘‘ You took me 
for a fool. 
and 


I read your cunning message, 
determined to investigate. At the 
same time I told my orderly, out of hearing 
of the girl, to have Major Seagrove follow 
with a hundred, or more, troopers.” 
There were cries outside ; the hoof-falls 
of running horses; steps on the stairs. 
The fellows in the room looked out the 


window one by one and cursed. Only the 


leader, who was better born, now kept his 
The girl was clutching his 


self-poise. 
shoulder, sobbing. At the instant Major 
with the liberated Captain 
Brinton and some men behind, were out- 


Seagrove, 


lined in the doorway. 
Your Excellency is not hurt ?’ 
grove cried. 

** Not a hair.” 


se 


Sea- 
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‘“We have about fifteen prisoners below. 
Three ran for it.” 

“Wait!” said the General ; ‘‘ four—five 
here, counting the girl.” 

Suddenly she was kneeling, clinging to 
him, crying— 

““Oh, General Washington, he is my 
husband—forgive him—forgive him!” 

The General leaned towards her, for, as 
all attest, he easily was influenced by a 
woman’s tears or smiles. 

‘*Get up, my girl, get up. He 
sends you on such an 
deserve you.” 

**T volunteered to 
Seagrove and his troopers stared from 
their position at the door. The General 
was forced to push the girl away rather 
roughly. Dandridge, the Tory leader, 
stood almost proudly, his arms folded. 
His three men gazed expectant of what 
would follow. 

‘“*T take it that Colonel Ogden will not 
catch the Prince and the Admiral,” said 
our chief, smiling. 

‘“‘T take it not,” said Dandridge sullenly. 

‘** And you almost turned the tables on 
me.” 

‘“‘ Tf it hadn’t been for your Excellency’s 
cursed wit.” 

‘* Dandridge,” the General interrupted 
sternly, ‘“‘ your offence has been against 
me, and I don’t know but I may judge of 
it without a military court.” 

‘““You mean,” began the other, his 
voice husky, while the girl clung to his 
arm. 


who 
errand doesn’t 


go,” she sobbed. 


The General’s voice did not change an 
inflection. 

** Major Seagrove,” he went on; ‘‘ you 
may release your prisoners.” 

“Your Excellency ?” 
strated. 


“cwV 


,oUu 


Seagrove remon- 


have heard,” the chief said 


calmly. 
““What d’ye mean, General ?’ 
one of the men. 


gasped 


‘It means, my men, that you can go— 
all of you.” 

**And why ?” 

‘* Because beaten,” he said, 
speaking faster than his wont, ‘‘ because 


you are 


the war almost is over; because those of 
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WHAT HE SAW MADE IT NECESSARY FOR HIM TO PAUSE. 
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you who have been too strong malcontents 
will suffer too much by Congressional 
action ; and because, by whatever means | 
can, I believe it expedient to gain all the 
Tories I may to the United States.” 

“‘God bless your Excellency,” the woman 
began. 

‘**God blesses a man who is served by a 
wife as this man Dandridge by you,” said 
the General drily. 

“Your Excellency,” Dandridge began, 
“1 don’t understand.” 

“Possibly you don’t,” the 
answered contemptuously. 

‘But this you may believe,” the other 
went on, almost humbly. ‘ Your Excel-- 
lency is greater than King George.” 

“* Humph,” “‘ have 
we not declared and proven a paradox, 
all men born free and equal ? Well, good- 
It’s a long ride back 


General 


said Washington ; 


night, my friends. 
to Newburgh.” 
had remained at the door, 
having sent Captain Brinton below with 
the order to release the prisoners. 


Seagrove 


Washington bent his head gravely to 
the persons in the room. 

It was the girl who piped up, ‘‘ Hurrah 
for General Washington.” 

As he passed down the stairs, those 
below and his own troopers took up the 
cry, ‘“‘ Hurrah for General Washington !” 
and it echoed over the slopes that April 
night, stirring with wonder good folk in 
their beds. 

Seagrove rode close by his chief. 

“Do you not see the people are ripe for 
itr” he ventured. ‘‘ Your action to-night 
was exactly right.” 

The other was silent. 

‘‘Have you not had Colonel Nicola’s 
letter, Sir—from the army—who want a 
strong central government ?— want your 
Excellency to be the head—King ?’ 

Washington’s voice held a tremor. 

‘** Seagrove, are you a fool too? Do 
you, too, want to upset all we have done ?” 

“Your Excellency, it’s the best way— 
the only 


‘“‘T am glad,” said the chief, interrupt- 
ing calmly, *‘ that I have some little judg- 
ment left to keep my own ambition from 
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betraying me and my friends, who are 
only indiscreet, from being more than 
fools—traitors.” 

**You have refused, you mean ?” Sea- 
grove asked, his voice trembling now. 

““T have answered Colonel Nicola and 
his friends—of whom, I take it, you are 
one, Major Seagrove—by a letter calling 
them to their senses. For I, Major—if 
you and your friends have—have not for- 
gotten that my only distinction is that I 
am first as servant of the people.” 

His manner demanded silence, and for 
a half-hour they rode without a word, 
when the Major, out of his gloomy reverie, 
was surprised by a low laugh. 

**T was laughing,” explained the chief, 
after a moment, “to think how neat was 
that fellow’s trick. I half believed in it 
myself — felt bound to investigate it — 
with some strong fellows like yours to 
follow me up.” 

“You failed, your Excellency, to ask 
who sent him out ?” commented Seagrove, 
rather eager to pick a flaw. 

‘“*T failed because I knew.” 

“You knew ?” 

*“Why, yes; Franklin, King’s governor 
of Jersey.” 

““Ah, yes, likely,” acknowiedged 
other. 

‘*And Dr. Franklin has been too good 
a subject of the nation to hurt him by 
bringing out needlessly more plots of his 
son against us.” 

An hour later the General was at his 
desk looking again over that boundary- 
line and some accounts of his Mount 
Vernon estate. For the details of his 
property interested him more than any- 
thing else, they say—except now and then a 
petticoat—more than aught save his one 
absorbing subject, these United States of 
America. 

I have told elsewhere of the 
affair. More persons know of that. This 
I never have published. It was 
recalled to me, as I say, by seeing in his 
coach at Windsor his Majesty King 
William IV., who in 1782 was that very 
Prince William Henry whom Colonel 
Matthias Ogden planned to abduct. 


the 


Asgill 


seen 
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By ADELA 


EOPLE call me mad, and when they 

say this they both speak the truth 

and lie. If sanity be measured by degrees 
of knowledge, I am more sane than many 
of them; for there are days when I am 
behind the curtain which separates our 
world of imbecility from their more 
rational one, and I understand the work- 
ings of a game they cannot grasp. There 
was a time when I shuddered at the word 
*“*madness” and avoided the look of the 
was less wise then than now, 
classed as I am with imbeciles, and 
numbered among those who need pro- 
tection. 


insane—I 


My keeper will come in pre- 
sently ; he will take up this paper, and 
read in my declaration of sanity merely 
another proof of my mental disease, then 
he will destroy it outside the room as he 
If 1 ask him 
for it to-morrow he will say ‘“‘ Here it is,” 
and probably he will give me a plain white 
sheet in its stead; evidently one piece of 
paper is as another to him. I used to get 
angry about this—who wouldn’t resent the 
destruction of an afternoon’s work ?>—but 
I never got back my old papers, so now I 
submissively accept the new and my keeper 
thinks me more docile. Sometimes I only 
get the back of an envelope, or the margin 
of a newspaper, on which to work my 
will—the authorities can’t spare fresh 
foolscap every day—but, after all, anything 
serves my purpose, and is as useful for the 
lighting of future fires. 

This is a bad day for me; one on which 
I feel different from the times when I am 
allowed to leave the house and even walk 
by myself in the garden. It is a day when 
I feel my friends almost justified in their 
attentive care and equally scrupulous 
avoidance of me. Decidedly there are 
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hours when I am not as other people are. 
Inside my head the old sounds 
again which have been my distraction. 
My brain is empty, quite empty, save for 
the surging of the blood in it. If I look 


begin 


IT IS A DAY WHEN I FEEL MY FRIENDS 
ALMOST JUSTIFIED IN THEIR SCRUPULOUS 
AVOIDANCE OF ME. 


in the glass I can’t grasp my own face; I 
might stay an hour trying to imprint it on 
my mind, only to forget it as soon as I 
leave. If such tricks are played about 
oneself it is natural other things are not to 
be mastered at all. The eyes which look 
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out of my head are not the eyes which see 
anything; their sight is blurred and 
obstructed by a great red sun which burns 
in each. This is what makes me stumble 
when I walk alone on days like to-day, and 
my keeper never seems to understand why 
it is—he would if he felt it. Beyond this 
there is nothing but a sickening sense of 
swirling visions; nothing felt but the 
surging of the blood where the brain ought 
to work, nothing heard but the hum of a 
deathly silence, slow and monotonous, 
like the echo of a droning bee in an 
empty cave. If only the vacancy could be 
filled and a check put on this terrible hum 
I think I could always—as in my better 
days—be more like other people; and to 
be so I would certainly renounce my 
keeper’s extra kindness, perhaps even 
forfeit the joys of scribbling. I think I 
used to lose control of myself in the 
bewilderment of this horrible emptiness; it 
rose over me and sucked me down into its 
terrible depths, and I lost all conscious- 
ness of what went on inside and around 
I don’t do so now, but each time the 
old feeling comes upon me it takes me 
back to the days when, so far as I can 
remember, I first became different from 
other people. 

The cause was a very simple one; a 
similar case has been known before; a like 
agony been lived through by many a man. 
The story is almost threadbare with repeti- 
tion, and yet, to each of us it has appeared 
in a different form, been accepted in no 
two similar spirits, and has varied in its 
results. . . . She was all the world to me, 
the woman I loved. Her beauty was my 
wealth ; the touch of her hand my portion 
of strength; the look in her eyes my food 
and drink; and I know, for she told it me, 
I was something in her life. We shared a 
common fate; she was poor and I penni- 
We wanted éach other, and I meant 
to work for her and claim her—I meant it 
as truly as I write these words, but the 
hand of luck was against me. First one 
thing then another I took up, grappled 
with, and failed. Men deluded me with 
false promises and I more often deceived 
myself by unfounded hope. Disappoint- 
ment dogged my steps, despair lurked in 


me. 


less. 


THE GRIP OF THE 


SUN. 


the eyes of the woman I loved. We clung 
together, working as we could side by 
side ; but the day came when this too had 
to end. There was work illumined with 
hope across the sea. I went to her and 
told her; she gave me courage to go with 
a mixed look of trust and despair —I 
meant to destroy the latter and give the 
other a larger place. 

Across the water, under an African sun, 
I toiled and toiled with one object, one 
thought, one hope. I grew unconscious 
after a while of how hard I worked, and 
now I but faintly remember I was not idle. 
I lost count of time too—and this I have 
never regained. All that part of the past 
only flashes across me—a misty dream- 
picture. I only remember a few things 
hazily , and of these, the intense blueness 
of the sky; the smell of some of the 
flowers; the stretches of low - bushed 
plains in one place; in another a long line 
of chained convicts working on a stone- 
quarry, and everywhere and over all the 
heat of the sun. I could not forget this if 
I wished; it got into my brain, and its 
heat burns there still, especially on a day 
like this—my bad day. You see, I have 
reason to remember it! Once—I do not 
know since when; had it been going on 
for months ?—I dreaded the sun more 
than ever. Its light dazzled me; I could 
not get out of the blaze of heat; its rays 
penetrated every attempted shelter. I 
worked more and more slowly ; everything 
I touched seemed to be as light as air; 
I hardly felt the implements in my 
hands. It seemed as if the weight of 
everything had gone into my blood; each 
moment it grew heavier and heavier and 
gradually turned to iron within me. The 
heaviest mail-chains ever wrought could 
not have compared with this weight, which 
slowly rose up over me and thumped its 
iron force into my brain. Some of its 
red-hot weight fell behind my eyes and 
took the shape and colour of a burning 
sun in each. I remember all this so well, 
because sometimes it comes upon me with 
renewed force, and I have never quz/e lost 
the weight out of my blood nor the sun 
from before my eyes; never quite, not 
even in my good days. 
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A long time passed, it must have been 
months and months. The shape of the sun 
lay on everything ; the iron-blood surged 
heavily through my veins. 1 was conscious 
of this and of only one other feeling—the 
woman I loved. Men 
came and spoke to me, some tried to cure 
me ; I let them do what they wished, but I 
grew any better. 
understood what 


wish to see the 


never None of them 
was wrong, most 
of them were 
afraid of me. 
‘There was only 
one person who 
could cure me. 
I knew if she 
close to 
looked 
into my eyes it 
would dispel the 
horrible light in 
them, the sound 
of her 


came 
me and 


voice 
would stop the 


deathly hum- 


ming in my 
head, the touch 
of her hand 
would bring me 
back to the life 
lived by other 
men—and she 
would never be 
afraid as others 
were. 

I think I must 
have made this 
longing known, 
or was it only 
that I became 
useless for future 
work ? Anyhow, I was taken to a ship 
and sent home—the doom of the insane 
upon me—over the had 
crossed buoyed with a hope in the future, 
and stayed with confidence in the work 
of my arm. I got better on board. The 
sky an unbroken stretch of grey, the 
sullen colour of the sea, and the big, 
fresh winds which blew did me good. 
Two or three others I had worked with 
were going home also to enjoy their 


ACROSS THE WATER, 


seas I once 


fortunes, or to rest from their work and 
get out of reach of the horrible sun. I 
spoke a little to them; their faces seemed 
to grow mare clear, but I saw them always 
as behind a rec mist, and most of them 
still seemed afraid. 

Before we arrived I suppose I got iil 
again—at any rate, 1 remember nothing 
more until I found myself here, where I 

have 
since, in com- 
pany with my 
keeper. I did 
not mind this, 
I hardly realised 
it all; one wish, 
hope le- 
voured 


been ever 


one 
me — to 
see the 
I loved. 
if she 


woman 
I knew 

only 
would come and 
stand quite close 
and look into my 
would 
be all right with 
But she 
never came; the 
awful, unbear- 
solitude 
went on; I grew 
more and 


eyes, it 


me, 


able 


more 
hopeless. I 
could not speak 
my wish; the 
friends who 
came to see me 
did not know it, 
the man always 
with me would 
not have under- 
stood; he had 
an irritating way of answering 
yes,” to everything I said. I wonder if 
all keepers do the same? It wouldn't 
matter a bit if they kept their word, 
but they and after a time 
even madmen cease to make the same 
requests. I suppose they think we forget; 
but we don’t, and their untruths are 
totalled against them to be remembered 
in the day shall have 
revenge. a I wish I 


UNDER AN AFRICAN SUN, 
1 TOILED AND TOILED WITH ONE OBJECT. 


*“ yes, 


never do, 


when we our 
Revenge ! 


L2 
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nadn’t written that word. It is the one 
which makes my fist clench and the blood 
beat in my temples again. . . . I had 
almost ceased to hope to see her, when one 
day she came into the room and stood in 
front of me. She looked and looked, but 


se did not come very close nor touch me. 


BEFORE I COULD GET THE 
OTHER ONE HIGH ENOUGH, 


A CRY STOPPED ME. 


This hurt me, and I laughed. I remember 
I did so quite well, because the echo of it 
is still in the air. I thought she was not 
quite fair to me; I hadn’t suffered so much 
to see her stand at a distance; I wanted 
her eyes to look into mine—I meant that 
look to heal me. I moved closer to 
her. . Suddenly, the keeper stood 
between us—he laid his hand on her to 
move her away. Of course he shouldn't 
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have done this, he ought not to have 
touched her; I hated to see his hand on 
her, she was mine. At the sight of it 
something snapped in my head; the red sun 
in my eyes grew redder. I saw nothing 
but the man. I believe I laughed again— 
I know I sprang upon him, because on 


days like this my right hand still burns 
with the heat of his throat. My fingers 
wouldn’t meet round it; I hadn’t done 
work which broadens the hand for a long 
time, and I suppose mine had grown 
smaller. Before I could get the other one 
high enough a cry stopped me, the cry of 
a tame animal agonised with fear. I 
flung down the man I held and saw the 
woman who had screamed, a look of horror 
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on her face as she shrank away from me, 
white and trembling. I wanted to get to 
her, but stopped to see if she would go— 
and she went. I never tried to hold her 
back. What was the use to keep her? She 
did not understand me better than the 
others had done, and—she was even more 
afraid than they were. I never asked for 
her; I have hardly wanted her again. 
Since then I have always been more 
closely watched, and my keeper was 
changed ; I could not bear the sight of the 
other one after that day when he dared to 
touch fer. I would never have hurt him 
if he had let us go close, quite close, to 
each other; and I should have been made 
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sane again if only the old wished-for light 
in her eyes had been allowed to pierce the 
sun which blinds my own. As it is, I am still 
thought mad—mad for the want of some- 
one to understand my sanity, mad because 
the only woman who could had not the 
courage to do so; mad because the sun 
under which I toiled for her burnt into my 
brain. So I shall live and so die, but 
when I think there was a moment when it 
might have been different if only the 
woman I loved had been allowed to 
understand, then the old wish for revenge 
creeps with the iron-blood into my fingers 
and my eyes grow blind in the light of the 
sun which burns behind them. 


AN INTERVIEW. 


By JAMES MILNE. 


_ you love books, and have a goodly 

number of them, you may also be the 
owner of a_ book-plate. 
book-lover has a moment of ecstasy while 
he is getting the little square of paper 
fixed inside the cover of a newly arrived 


The complete 


volume. It is taking possession in a due 
and formal way, and then the plate looks 
more artistic than even the best signature 
scratched across the fly-leaf. Whether a 
book so distinguished is returned more 
certainly, supposing it to be given on loan, 
than one lacking that distinction, is a 
matter that does not call for discussion. 

Nor does our interest at this moment 
lie in the book-plate in the mere library 
Within recent years there has 
arisen a great fashion for the collection 
of book-plates—a hobby, if you like, 
and withal a very amiable and charming 
one. In witness of its width take the Ex 
Libris Society, of which most people have 
heard. Moreover, it is not in England only 
that the book-plate has become an eager 
object of collection. Our kinsfolk in 
America never like to be behind us—as 


sense. 


often as not they show us the way—and 
Continental countries might also be cited. 

Here then is a subject which has gone 
far, and so is something of common 
interest—something to be read about— 
even by the uninstructed. Nowhere could 
the story of it all be better sought than in 
a quaint bookshop which can be found in 
Southampton Row. This bookshop is 
much frequented by folks devoted to 
things Ex Libris, and needless to add, the 
bookseller is Mr. James Dorman. His 
information about book-plates and their 
collection is immense, and his devotion to 
the subject is proved by the qualities of 
his private collection. Accordingly I 
spent a forenoon with him—-the Philistine 
being tenderly coached, even coaxed, into 
knowledge — and I shall endeavour to 
record what he told me. 

“I suppose the book-plzte collector has 
come to stay—I mean he shows clear signs 
of permanence ?” 

‘“Every sign. The number of col- 
lectors increases steadily, and the value of 


the best plates continues to go up. I am 
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fairly well able to 


ment of the hobby, because I have been 
interested in it for some time. 


ago you might have 
found a_ collector 
here and another 
there, but collect- 
ing on a large scale 
would hardly date 
back beyond five 
years.” 

**Now, to begin 
at the beginning, 
what is the earliest 
book - plate 
known ?” 

‘Why, the Igler, 
which belongs to 
about the year 1450. 
We owe the origin 
of the book-plate 
generally to Ger- 
many, and the Igler 
was a German plate. 
It was the property 
of one Jean 


Knabensberg, 


called Igler, who 
was a German chap- 
Jain. As you can 


see, the design represents a hedgehog— 
an uncouth-looking hedgehog too—with 
a flower in its mouth. A copy of this 
plate would, I fancy, be worth between 
thirty and forty pounds. 


also ranges 
high.” 
“Early 
German also, 
I suppose ?” 
“Oh, yes! 
It relates to 
ore Pirck- 
heimer, a 
scholar of 
N uremberg, 
and has _ his 
portrait. The 
date is 1524, 
and the plate 
is noteworthy 
in this, that 
it is the first 
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estimate the develop- 


Ten years 
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A Pirckheimer 


THE IGLER PLATE, THE EARLIEST KNOWN BOOK-PLATE, 


1450. 


specimen 


Iv 


known 


iB 


having a date and 
the signature of the engraver. He was 
none other than Albert Diirer. 


Touching 
English book-plates 
we go back a little 
—back to 1516 or 
thereabout. I’m 
afraid, however, 
that it is not pos- 
sible to find an 
English book-plate 
of that time—a 
book - plate pure 
and simple. What 
I have in my mind 
is a beautiful copy 
of the arms of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, which 
is in the British 
Museum. It is a 
pretty piece of 
work, all hand- 
done, and some 
writers claim it as a 
book-plate.” 

“IT gather that 
you do not take 
that view ?” 

“No; for if you 
are to regard a set 


of arms as a book-plate why not do so in 
regard to any other productions of the same 
kind? The one point of difference is that the 
Wolsey arms were stuck into a book which 
the Cardinal presented to Henry VIII. 


Ata later date 
we have a 
plate about 
which the like 
question 
arises in a 
somewhat 
like form. I 
mean the 
plate of 
Nicholas 
Bacon, who 
is somewhere 
called the 
father of his 
country and 
of Sir Francis 
Bacon. The 
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date here is 1574, and the plate records a 
gift of books to the University of Cam- 
bridge. Now, a real book-plate means, 





THE TRESHAME BOOK-PLATE, 1585. 


‘This is my book.’ The Bacon one says, 
‘Here are your books.’ You follow me ?” 

“Quite clearly. Then which is the first 
English book-plate that may so be named 
in the true sense ?” 

“‘T think that of Sir Thomas Tresame, 
or ‘Treshame,’ whose eldest son, Sir 
Francis, was implicated in the Gunpowder 
Plot. Here—the date being 1585—we 
have a plate used by a man for his own 
library, which is the purpose of a plate. 
Taking the Treshame as the first actual 
English book-plate of which we have 
account, it is interesting to note the 
design. You have heavy mantling, a sort 
of picture-frame which reminds you more 
of wood-carving than of anything else. No 
doubt the design was made on the pattern 
of carved wood-work—it may have been 
after some piece of carving in the posses- 
sion of Treshame himself.” 

‘* At what period did book-plates become 
common in England ?” 

‘* After 1613 we have several book-plates, 
and a good many are dated, but it was not 
until 1700 that the device became at all 
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common. Perhaps a period of extensive 
fashion in book-plates might be given as 
between 1698 and 1710. All the Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges had them at that 
time. One might single out a book-plate 
which is identified with the name of Charles 
James Fox, the statesman. There was a 
Charles Fox, of the ‘ Parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Field ’—so he described himself— 
who was a relative of the greater Fox. 
Charles James adopted the design of his 
relative, simply changing the inscription to 
‘The Honourable Charles James Fox.’ ” 

**On what book-plate would an Ameri- 
can collector set most value ?” 

“Perhaps on that of William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, which is always 
claimed by Americans as an American 
plate. One can readily understand the 
claim, and yet Penn, of course, was 
an Englishman, and to a certainty 
would have had his book-plate done in 
London. In 1703 there were no engravers 
of book-plates in America, but certainly 
our kinsfolk have 


some gifted ones 
to-day—E. D. French, for instance. On 
William Penn’s book-plate were the 


words : ‘ William Penn, Esq., Proprietor of 
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Pennsylvania.’ His son, Thomas Penn, 
used the same plate with the inscription 
altered to ‘ Thomas Penn, of Stoke Pogeis, 
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in the county of Bucks, First Proprietor of 
Pennsylvania.’ Why, you ask, the words 
‘first proprietor’? That would surely 
have applied to his father. The use of the 
word ‘first’ must therefore have been in 
the sense of leading—the leading pro- 
prietor of Pennsylvania.” 

“Reverting to your dates, was there a 
drop in the popularity of book-plates about 
mor” 

“They don’t seem to have been so 
popular during the next score of years; 
but, on the other hand, the designs had 


re yee P 7 


nit _ 
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improved. These were more graceful, 
more artistic, and possessed of greater 
variety—to sum up, there was an advance 
upon the heavy feeling which had hung 
abuat them. Finally, a new style was 
adopted from France—this would have 
been in 1730—and was known as the 
Chippendale style, the allusion being to 
the famous furniture. The Chippendales 
lasted half a century, or to 1780, and in 
their latter days deteriorated on account 
of the use of too much ornament. Be- 
coming extravagant in design, they went 
out of favour with the public.” 


; ; aol 
-fapremure ches gquen dott fawe quand on a? 

emprunte un fire.ciat dele re afin de pow 

voir le rendre plulét 
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** Have book-plates not been something 
of a mirror of the times—whether they 
were glad or sad, hopeful or dolorous ?” 

“A careful student of social history 
might do worse than turn to book-plates, 
for he will find them largely a reflection 
of their times. At the beginning of this 
century we had the influences of the 
French Revolution — book-plates which 
were plain and unostentatious. Many 
folks thought, most likely, that the French 
Revolution was the end of everything— 
that the world was going to the dogs. 
That view may have suggested the use of 
tombstones, weeping willows, urns, and 
other tearful emblems as fitting for book- 
plates. With Bewick, who had Bartolozzi 
for a contemporary, there dawned the 
pictorial book-plate, oftenest a landscape.” 


John Wel 24 diy 
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‘We are in a year when we speak of 
the Queen’s long reign—what about it in 
respect to book-plates ?” 

‘‘ Between Bewick and a time fifteen 
years back, the book-plate manifested no 


a “, ™ 
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great progress in any respect. Thus the 
larger part of the Victorian era does not 
count heavily in the history of Ex Libris. 
But since the revival came we have done 
admirably, and men like Sherborn and 
Eve are turning out delightful book-plates. 
Stacy Marks represents another school of 
design, and Anning Bell a third, which 
may be termed the impressionist school.” 

** With whom did the thought of collect- 
ing book- plates originate—who is the 
father of the hobby ?” 

“Ah, you puzzle me there. If you 
remember, Pepys in his Diary tells that 
he went to his plate-makers, and there 
spent an hour contriving plates for his 
books. That was not collecting though, 
and the earliest reference, in such a sense, 
is, I think, to be found in 1835. The 
Rev. Daniel Parsons—I have no details 
as to who he was—then wrote a short 
article on book-plates from the point of 
view of the collector. ‘There was no work 
on the subject until Lord de Tabley wrote 
his ‘Guide to the Study of the Book-plate,’ 
a volume that is still regarded as a text- 
book.” 

“I take it that most of our leading 
people book - plates, and that 
these have more or less a recognised 
value ?” 
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“The vaiue of a book-plate may be 
said to lie in two facts—its owner and— 
more important, often—its engraver. The 
Queen has a book-plate for the royal 
library at Windsor, and another for the 
library at Balmoral The Prince of Wales 
has a Marlborough House book-plate and 
one pertaining to the Duchy of Cornwall. 
When the Duke of York was married, a 
book-plate was presented to him. The 
Duchess of York has a very pretty plate 
which was engraved by Sherborn. There 
must be many book-plates belonging to 
the various members of the royal. family, 
but, as can be supposed, it is not every 
day that collectors have the opportunity 
of securing them. Mr. Gladstone’s book- 
plate is pretty well known, and American 
collectors always seem anxious to get a 
copy of it.” 

“English collectors, I imagine, devote 
themselves mostly to English plates, while 
collectors of other nations are similarly 
patriotic ?” 

“‘That is so for the most part, but the 
exceptional plates—like some of those I 
have been mentioning—are gladly pur- 
sued quite apart from the nation to which 
they happen to belong. Nobody would 
reject an Igler hedgehog if it came in 
the way and the price was a possible one. 
As to the cost of good book-plates, it may 
be said to range from £5 up to as much 
as £50 and £60. True, the latter figures 
are not common, but they have been paid 
again and again. There is 
quest for ladies’ book - plates, 
Countess 
of Pomfret 
fetched 
three 
guineas 
not long 
ago. The 
Countess 
here al- 
luded_ to 
was Lady 
of the Bed-chamber to Queen Charlotte.” 

“How much would it cost to get 
together a really fine collection of book- 
plates ?” 


a keen 
and a 


BOOK-PLATE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
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“If you were a collector and wished a 
group which would make you quite happy, 
you would have to 
face an outlay of 
between £2000 and 


£4000. Even if I 
were given the 
latter sum to ex- 


pend, I am doubtful 
where I could find 
the plates to buy— 
that is, could any 
money now gather 
together such a 
collection as was 
formed by the late 
Sir A. W. Franks, 
and bequeathed by 
him to the British 
Museum.” 

“ The hobby, 
like most hobbies, 
leavens life, does 
it not ?” 

“You and I 
might be vehe- 
mently opposed on 
politics, but we 
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should meet as friends on an Ex Libris 
platform. 


Hobbies—how should we get 
along without 
them ?” 

It was an interest- 
ing forenoon alto- 
gether. As a final 
word I may refer to 
a humble enthusiast 
in book- plates, 
none other than 
Roberts, the once 
well-known book- 
barrow man of 
Farringdon Street, 
who was inter- 
viewed some three 
years ago in these 
pages for the 
“Other Half” 
series. Roberts, 
poor man, has gone 
the way of all flesh, 
and his collection 
too has as likely 


as not formed 
alms for oblivion’s 
wallet. 
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THE 


U PPER EGYPT was almost deserted 

by tourists and visitors when I had 
finished with the smuggled contraband of 
war. 

The mail-boat in which I took passage 
from Assouan to Cairo had not half-a- 
dozen first-class passengers .n_ board. 
There were a couple of native officials in 
the Irrigation Department, a Coptic com- 


mercial gentleman, another, a_ strange, 


somewhat mysterious man, and myself. 

I had nothing in common with any of 
them, but the last-named soon became an 
inter-s:ing study. I 


did not know his 


BILLINGSTON-CANGIARE 


CASE. 


nationality, and I could not guess his 
business. Problems of this kind have 
always attracted me, and I devoted a good- 
deal of my time to this stranger. 

A fine man to look at, above the middle 
height, with a well-made, active figure, 
rather meanly dressed in a travel-stained 
suit of dark-green serge, he wore dirty 
white deck-shoes, and generally went 
about without a hat, although the sun was 
quite fierce, even at eight in the morning. 
This last habit of his, taken in conjunction 
with his restless, excitable ways, ever on 
the move, talking, gesticulating, spying 
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and prying, and looking nervously around, 
rave me a strong impression that he had 
something on his mind—some dark secret 
surely oppressed him, guilt, sorrow, greed, 
the lust of revenge—any one of the haunt- 
ing passions that agitate and weigh down 
men’s souls had marked him for its own. 

As I looked into his dark, handsome, 
but met the 
scorching fire of his unquiet, coal-black 
eyes, I felt in the presence of an ardent, 
ungovernable nature. 
creature to be 


unprepossessing face, or 


This was a 
strongly swayed 
by love or hate; disappointment, 
jealousy, the sense of injury had 
already converted him, I fancied, 
into a dangerous and implacable foe. 

I found by the booking-list that 
he went by the name of Khanjar, and 
this gave me no clue as to his 
nationality; nor was his speech a 
certain guide. I heard him jabber- 
ing German with the head waiter 
of the hotel at Assouan; he ad- 
dressed me in fluent English, but 
with that unmistakable twang that 
showed he had acquired it in the 
United States: He could make him- 
self known in French, but with the 
thick, coarse accent of an Italian, 
and the last point settled the 
question. When I heard him ex- 
ideas with Emil, the 
porter of the Luxor Hotel, using 
the most expressive gestures and 
making even his fingers speak as 


changing 
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halt. From New York to’Frisco, and from 
’Frisco to Tokio, in Japan. Down then to 
Hong-Kong and Singapore, through India, 
and from India to Aden, Suez, and Port 
Said. Pausing there for a space he had 
turned aside for a run through Egypt. 

I said he was right in that. No traveller 
within reach of it should miss a trip on the 
Nile. 

“« Altro!” he cried, snapping his fingers 
with infinite scorn. ‘1 care for no Niles. 





he tossed them to and fro, I knew 
him for a Neapolitan or an 
Italian from the Far South. 
Another marked feature in his character 
was his inquisitiveness. He was so per- 
petually interrogative, so ready to talk to 
anybody and everybody who would listen 
to him, that I soon set him down as one 
engaged in the same business as myself. 
But he was not a good detective, of 
that I felt sure. His inquiries were too 
open, his questions too compromising, he 


made it much too evident what he wanted 
to know. 


{ had his whole (recent) history the 


first day we met. He had just been all 


round the world, and almost without a 


{ HAD HIS WHOLE (RECENT 


HISTORY THE FIRST DAY 
WE MET. 


I would pass it by and all the rivers of 
earth, from the Mississippi to the Yang-tze- 
Kiang, if I could but find that for which I 
am in search. But they shall not escape 
me—no fear. I guess I’ll find’em. I1’ll 
run ’em down. Surely, you bet—maybe 
you can help me, Sir!” 

“How, pray ?” 
childish methods. 

‘“See here. I’m on the look-out for 
two people—a man and a woman, and 
I’ve been at their heels since the twenty- 
third of last October. On their track, Sir, 
close, all that time —close, I tell you, 


I asked, laughing at his 
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within an ace of laying hands on them 
time after time. ‘hen, hey presto pres- 
tissimo! they have flown right away. 

“Once I caught them—I held them 
here.” He made a hollow of one palm of 
his hand, and pounded furiously into it with 
his other thumb and forefinger, as though 
he had got them there and was bruising 
them to pieces. ‘It was at Colombo, 
Sir, in the island of Ceylon. I was in the 
very same hotel; I had only to—to——” 

He paused, breathless. 

“To execute your warrant, I presume ?” 
I suggested at length. 

“Warrant >—Execute ?” 
“‘ Davvero! Truly, execute—that is the 
proper word. Execute? Yes, but I 
failed! The saints were against me, and 
the devil for them. I was struck down by 
fever—I raged, I raved. They brought me 
the doctors; I could not help myself, I could 
not stir. I lay between life and death for two 
whole months, and when I recovered they 
had flown. Again I followed them—here, 
there, and everywhere; last of all to Egypt.” 

* Still without success ?” 

“ Cosp-ito! Should I be telling yor all 
this tale if I had found them ? No, no. You 
would have known—all Europe would have 
known. I should have executed — my 
warrant; and, santissimo San Teodoro, it 
would have made much noise !” 

Again he paused, and I had leisure to 
wonder whether this was a man fit to be 
entrusted with an important police mission, 
whether the fever he had caught in Ceylon 
had really left him. 

“Did you see them?” he asked me 
abruptly, returning to the one topic that 
** Did you see 


he repeated. 


engrossed him absolutely. 
them down there in Cairo, or anywhere 
along this mighty muddy ditch?” 


‘ 


You have not told me yet who they 
Give me some description—their 
names, appearance, something by which I 
may know them.” 

‘The man’s name is Billingston, the 
woman’s Fiammetta; she is his wife. He 
is short, thin, insignificant, with a voice 
like a reed-pipe ; she is tall, grand, mag- 
nificent, handsome as a star, with glorious 
eyes, a skin of alabaster, hair like the 
raven’s wing.” 


were. 
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‘*Can she be a criminal—a fine creature 
like that?” I said, taken aback by his 
glowing language. He ‘might have been 
in love with her, not hunting her down. 

“She is the worst of the two—the 
greatest criminal. I could tell you things of 
her. But what matter? Have you seen 
them ?” he went on, with renewed eagerness. 

I knew that I had done so, but I hesi- 
tated to speak. Somehow I doubted this 
fellow’s good faith. His wild looks and 
incoherent language displeased me. | 
neither liked nor trusted him, and I did 
not feel particularly called upon to assist 
him in his quest, certainly not until | 
heard more. These Billingstons, the 
people he wanted, had been among 
the guests at Shepheard’s in the busy 
season, and were much remarked upon, 
greatly on account of the woman’s dazzling 
beauty, and still more from the lavish way 
in which it was enhanced and set off by 
costly gems and gorgeous raiment. They 
were known to be Americans—he, at 
least, without any doubt, but there was 
something foreign in her style, and on the 
rare occasions when she was heard to 
speak, her accent was not pure English 
or American. It had a pretty lisping 
cadence that was distinctly outlandish. 

They kept very much to themselves. 
It was reported, but on no very substantial 
grounds, that they were but recently 
wedded—a honeymooning couple. His 
devotion was unmistakable, although close 
observers declared that it was rather 
tolerated than reciprocated by her. 
Another rumour credited him with colossal 
wealth, a rumour based only on the 
evidence of his way of life and his wife’s 
gorgeous appearance. 

Now I was asked to believe that the 
wealth was ill-gotten; that Nemesis, in 
the form of this swarthy Italian, was 
dogging their footsteps, and that at any 
moment the bubble would burst to their 
extreme discomfiture. 

It might be so, but I did not think it 
any business of mine to interfere. 

Khanjar again asked me, and 
increasing insistance, whether I had seen 
the Billingstons at Cairo, or whether | 
could tell him of their whereabouts. 


with 
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“I fancy I saw them at Shepheard’s,” I 
replied vaguely., ‘But I did not know 
them personally, and I lost sight of them. 
They were going up the Nile in a daha- 
beah, I believe.” 

‘Pah! tell me something new,” said 
he most disdainfully. ‘That much I 
know for myself. They were in the 
dahabeah Nephthis, one of Cook’s best. 
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mock courtesy, and added bitterly, “I 
will find them—and when I do——” 

We had reached this stage in our 
acquaintance about the time the post-boat 
reached Nagamahdi, and I was glad that 
I need go no farther with it. Thinking to 
be well rid of my companion, who bored 
me terribly, I left the steamer and went 
through to Cairo by the express. 

When I arrived at the 
capital, I found that the 
general exodus had been 
some time in progress 
and that Cairo was nearly 
empty. The few that 
remained were also on 
the move, and the rush 
homewards was still 
great. I thought myself 
lucky to secure a passage 
in a big German liner, 
the Vaterland, which was 
due at Suez in a few 
days. 

At the last moment we 
travelled down together, 
all bound for Ismailia, 
where we hoped to meet 
the steamer. But at 
Ismailia railway-station 
they told us that she had 
already passed, and, in- 
deed, we could see her 
masts and her smoke- 
stack as she slowly 
steamed on between the 
high banks of the canal. 

Then as we changed 
to the narrower gauge 





COULD THEY BE CRIMINALS, THESE TWO ? 


They were at Assouan from Feb. 19 to 
March 3, Luxor from March 5 to March 17. 
But where, where, santissimo San Teodoro! 
where are they now ?” 

‘You must find that out for yourself,” 
I said without encouragement. “Going 
down-stream, I suppose—unless they took 
the train and got to Cairo, and so on to 
Europe, Asia, or America—who can say ?” 

‘“* But I will find them, never fear—with 
or without your help, most excellent and 
illustrious Sir.” He bowed low with 


and the smaller carriages 
of the line that runs to 
Port Said, there was a general re-shuffle 
of passengers, and I took my seat with 
new companions. 

I saw at once that these were the 
Billingstons ; I knew them without doubt. 
The lady was closely veiled with a dark- 
blue gossamer, but there was no mistaking 
her stately figure, her rich travelling-dress, 
her many bracelets set with superb jewels, 
the tiny watch set with brilliants, the 
jewelled pince-nez hanging to a long gold 
and turquoise chain—only Mrs. Billingston, 
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I thought, could travel thus arrayed through 
the Arabian desert. 

Since my meeting with Khanjar these 
people possessed a new and deeper interest 
for me. I watched them, whether I should 
make their acquaintance casually or 
whether I should introduce myself and 
put them on their guard. 

Could they be criminals, these two? If 
their calling was a crooked one, they dis- 
guised it well. I could not bring myself 
to believe much evil of the man Billingston. 
He had a young face, younger perhaps 
than his years, but it was asimple, ingenu- 
ous, not to say silly face, its fatuousness 
heightened by his undisguised adoration 
of his wife, and his seemingly abject sub- 
mission to her slightest whims. Of course 
it might be all guile; he might play the 
simpleton outwardly and yet be full of dark 
designs, stained with darker deeds within. 

If there was anything really wrong, I 
fancied it was in her. Khanjar had said 
she was the worse criminal of the two. 

These speculations amused and occupied 
me as our train dragged slowly along the 
canal-bank, keeping constantly abreast of 
the steamer; and they only took a new 
direction when I heard the peevish com- 
plaint of Mrs. Billingston that their courier 
had not come near them for hours. 

“I don’t believe we shall catch that 
steamer, Ernest, and I think they ought to 
stop the steamer right here and put us 
aboard. I’d like you to call that man 
Goldeck at the very next station.” 

“Why, certainly, dear ; Goldeck is very 
remiss,” replied her patient spouse. ‘‘ But 
he said it was all right, and I suppose he 
knows.” 

When Goldeck was presently summoned 
to the carriage window, I saw that he was 
a Swiss-German of overbearing, not to say 
oensive demeanour, a man who took his 
employers into his charge, into his custody, 
indeed, and disciplined and dragooned 
them when it did not suit his purpose 
better to ignore them entirely. 

The latter was his mood just now. 

** Steamer!” he snorted, ‘‘ we shall reach 
Port Said quite sufficiently early. Too 
early, perchance you will say, when till 
midnight you must for the Vaterland 
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continually wait. She has there to take 
coals on board. Bepleased to leave it tome. 
I will see to it. Iknow. Ach Himmel, is it 
for this slight thing that I am disturbed in 
a pleasant conversation with mine friend ?” 

I should have liked to kick the fellow 
then and there, but the Billingstons, who 
paid him, took his insolence quite humbly, 
and once more I wondered whether these 
helpless babes in arms, so new to travel, 
so submissive to their servants, could be 
criminals flying from justice. 

The courier left them severely alone, 
as I thought, when we reached Port Said, 
No doubt he took them to the hotel, but 
after that it was I who showed them to the 
table d’hote, who ordered their wine for 
them, who sawtotheir comfort, and listened 
to their childish complaints against the 
indifferent food. Goldeck pretended to 
be “high busy” with their baggage, of 
which they had mountains; yet, when 
I went out, I found him drinking deep in 
the bar with his “ friend,” the same friend 
of the train, as I surmised, little expecting 
that I also knew him well. 

It was Khanjar, the Italian, who, when 
he saw me, got up and bowed, and held 
up a warning finger, as though anxious 
that I should not speak before the courier. 
So I said a few sharp words to Mr. Goldeck, 
sending him off into the hotel. 

When I turned Khanjar had disappeared. 
I should have been glad to question him. 
He had, of course, come up with his 
quarry; it was not to be supposed that 
a man so keen and untiring in pursuit 
had not seen the Billingstons with his 
own eyes. But in any case he must have 
learnt all he wanted from the courier. 

I fully expected him to make the arrest 
now, when he had run into his game. 
Yet nothing happened. The Billingstons 
went on board quite unmolested. I 
remained on deck until the Vaterland 
cleared out of the port, rather expecting 
that at the very last moment Khanjar would 
act. But no; he made no open move, and 
I could only conclude that he preferred to 
wait till he got to Naples, or some other 
European port, where he might count 
upon a readier support from the law. 

That the Italian sailed I had no sort of 
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doubt, but I saw nothing of him on board. 
This did not surprise me; nor was I 
astonished to hear from the purser that no 
person of his name had taken passage on 
board the ship. 

The Billingstons were lodged superbly. 
They had the cadbzne 
de luxe, a spacious 
apartment on the 
promenade-deck, at 
no great distance 
from my own. 
They had seats by 
the captain at the 
principal table in 
the saloon, but Mrs. 
Billingston, except 
during the fairest 
and smoothest 
weather, did not 
appear at meals. 

Had she some 
foreboding of the 
doom that was im- 
pending, and pre- 
ferred to brood 
alone? It was 
certainly not sea- 
sickness that con- 
fined her to her 
cabin, although she 
pleaded it, as her 
husband con- 
fidingly explained. 
One evening, the 
last our 
arrival at Naples, 
just as I was 
leaving my own 
cabin, late, long 
after the dinner- 
bugle had sounded, 
I saw her distinctly, 
a long-cloaked 
figure, moving 
swiftly along the promenade-deck towards 
the stem of the ship. 

I was curious enough, ungallant enough, 
to follow her unobserved. 

She sped towards the companion-ladder 
at the cnd of the deck, dropped down it like 
a shadow, and was met by someone below— 
a man who was evidently waiting for her. 


before 


‘* THERE! 
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They moved away quickly under the 
shelter of the second saloon deck-house, 
and I lost sight of them. But I could 
almost have sworn that the man was 
Khanjar. I knew him by his height, his 
aspect, his gestures; and afterwards, by 


THERE! IN THERE—MURDER!” 


the light of a strange and terrible event 
that followed, I was certain of it. 

The Vaterland reached Naples soon after 
daylight next morning. Almost as she 
dropped anchor in the bay amid the small 
flotilla of boats, with their musicians, 
traders, and touts, the whole ship was 
terrified by loud and persistent shrieks. 
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They came from a woman, who with 
long hair flying loose in the wind and 
dishevelled white garments, tore up and 
down the promenade-deck pointing to the 
cabin she had just left, and crying— 

“There! There! In there—murder !— 
assassino! Help, help——” 

It was Mrs. Billingston. 

All of us nearly, the captain from his 
bridge, the ship’s doctor, stewards, and 
stewardess, passengers, myself one of the 
first, filled the cabin, and took in at a 
glance the hideous catastrophe. 

Mr. Billingston was dead in his berth. 
He had been stabbed to the heart some 
hours previously, for the body was-cold, as 
the doctor soon testified, and the rigor 
mortis had set in. 

Who had done this foul deed ? 

The stewardess and some of the ladies 
had taken possession of Mrs. Billingston, 
had carried her off to another cabin. By 
and by, when order had been restored and 
the theatre of the crime locked up and 
sealed, the captain, doctor, and myself, as 
an acquaintance of the deceased, were 


admitted to hear Mrs. Billingston’s account 
of the tragedy, so far as she knew of what 


had occurred. She had awakened at day- 
light, without having been disturbed in 
the night, and had spoken to her husband. 
Although a light sleeper, roused generally 
at the first sound of her voice, he had 
made no answer, and, on looking down 
upon him from the upper berth, she was 
struck by something in his attitude; the 
perfect stillness of the body, the absence 
of any sign of life. 

Filled with vague alarm, she threw herself 
out of bed, and at once realised the truth. 

‘“You say nothing disturbed you in 
the night? You heard no one enter 
the cabin?” asked the captain. 

‘“‘T heard nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

‘“‘ No stifled cry, no appeal for help?” I 
suggested. 

‘‘ Nothing. Have I not said so?” 

‘““The cabin door—do you remember 
was it locked when you retired ?” 

“It was not locked. I know that. I 
am very nervous at sea. I could not bear 
to be locked in. Something might happen, 
a collision, shipwreck, who can tell?” 
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“Or worse,” said the captain, senten- 
tiously jerking his thumb over his shoulder. 

“Has anything been removed?” I 
asked. ‘“ Anything stolen from your 
cabin? <Any of your property, your 
jewellery and valuables ?” 

“How can I tell that ?” She turned her 
great eyes upon me reproachfully. ‘“ How 
could I possibly look for such things, or 
think of them at such a time ?” 

The rest of the men thought me a 
heartless wretch for putting such a 
question, but it was a right and proper 
question I knew, and | suggested it to the 
Neapolitan police-officer who presently 
came off and took charge of the case. 
One of his first acts was to make a close 
inspection of the Billingstons’ cabin, and 
he gently but firmly insisted that the lady 
should accompany him. With her assist- 
ance it was soon established that not one 
scrap of jewellery, no money or valuables 
were missing. 

The murder, then, was not for greed, 
much as these reckless people with their 
profuse display laid themselves open to a 
criminal outrage. 

I now felt it my duty to take the Italian 
detective aside and communicate my sus- 
picions. He was a shrewd, business-like 
official, red-haired and ferrety-eyed, quite 
ready to suspect anybody on board, even 
myself. 

But he relaxed a little when I told him 
of my first meeting with Khanjar on the 
Nile, pf his as yet unexplained pursuit of 
the Billingstons, of his presence, so I 
firmly believed, upon the Vaferland. 

“Where is he now? This must be 
looked into.” The passenger-lists were 
called for and examined, but as I had 
warned the detective, no person of the 
name of Khanjar had shipped at Port Said. 

“Let all the passengers, first and second 
class, be paraded upon the upper deck,” 
said the police-officer peremptorily. ‘‘ You 
shall pick out your man, Signor, if you 
can. If he is not here, it will be a strong 
presumption that he has his reasons for 
leaving the ship clandestinely, always 
supposing that he really came on board.” 

The muster of the passengers was made 
not without protest and dissatisfaction, 
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and I was led down the ranks, inspecting 
every face. There was no one answering 
But I stuck to my point that 
Goldeck, 
the courier, when pressed, also admitted 
that he had seen and smoked with his 
“friend” during the passage. 


to Khanjar. 
Khanjar had come on board. 


Further 
corroborative evidence was now given by 
the purser, who remembered that a second 
saloon passenger had embarked at Port 
Said, by name Peter Brooklyn, who might 
be the missing man. 

But why had he disappeared, and how? 
lhere was only one possible explanation 
of the fact. That he had been impelled 
to fly, by an evil conscience, to escape the 
crime. As to the 
probable that he had 
slipped overboard as the steamer came to 
her moorings. 


of his 
method, it was 


ct ynsequences 


If, as 1 conjectured, he 
was really a Neapolitan, or one who knew 
Naples, he could have dropped down un- 
observed into one of the many small boats 
and got on shore. Any such plan, pro- 
vided he had the perpetration of a crime 
in his mind, could have been arranged by 
cable before leaving Port Said. 

I had no longer any doubt that he had 
vowed vengeance against Billingston, and 
it was to wreak it upon him, upon her also, 
that he had followed them tothe uttermost 
ends of the earth. 

But why had he spared the woman ? 
Only for one conceivable reason : that she 
had gone over to his side, and had con- 
nived at, perhaps assisted in the crime. 
My suspicions had been first aroused, as I 
told the Italian police-officer, when she 
met Khanjar secretly on board the Vaéer- 
land. What was less clear to us, and we 
discussed the whole matter as good com- 
rades eager for daylight, was the motive 
‘that had moved her to 
Khanjar. 


take up with 
‘* Their acquaintance was not of yester- 
‘day, that we know,” I reasoned. ‘‘ Khan- 
jar’s conduct and his talks to me prove it.” 
“If we could find that they were old 
friends, close, intimate friends, it would 
be easy.enough,” said the Cavaliere. 
There were those on board who, to my 
surprise, knew all about Mrs. Billingston, 


and who now came forward with some 
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very curious information. 


We heard that 
she was of Italian extraction, although 
born in the United States. 
trained for the stage, and had come out as 


She had been 


a singer and dancer, rapidly achieving a 
great reputation. 
millionaire entirely his own master, offered 


Mr. Billingston, a young 


her marriage, and was accepted, not with 
alacrity, perhaps, but as too good a prize 
to be passed by. But she was not quite 
off with one old love before she caught on 
with the new; she had jilted a former 
swain and fiancé, Giuseppe Cangiare, a 
well-to-do oilman in New York, in order 
to accept Billingston. 

Cangiare, my man Khanjar, had sold up 
everything, and. started to chase the happy 


couple all over the world. He _ had 
told me how he had followed them 
unremittingly and remorselessly every- 


where, thirsting, no doubt, for their blood, 
and I knew that at last he had come up 
with them. He meant to slay them both ; 
if the wife had been spared, it must have 
been had returned to her 
first love under some strange, unexplained 
revulsion of feeling. 

These facts abundantly satisfied us as to 
a motive for the crime, but to prove the 
wife’s complicity was not so easy even 
under Italian law, which, like the French, 
gives extraordinary power of cross exam- 
ination to the instructing judge. Mrs. 
Billingston was detained for some months 
at Naples, and continually interrogated, 
but she made no confession, without which 


because she 


she could not be convicted of the 
crime. 

Nor was Khanjar ‘‘run in.” He was 
never secured by the Italian police. 


Probably the free use of ample funds 
helped him to get away from Europe to the 
New World, and there pursuit slackened. 
It was no one’s business to catch him. 
The widow had no consuming desire to 
see him punished for her husband’s death, 
seeing that she herself was almost certainly 
implicated. And she profited by it enor- 
mously. The whole of the Billingston 
wealth came into her hands, and she was 
at liberty to spend it as she pleased. That 
Khanjar will eventually share it is almost 
a foregone conclusion. 
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STUDIES AND SKETCHES 


“IMPERIAL 


, IVE years of war followed the peace 
that had at last been broken at 
Austerlitz ; and such wars! Wars waged 


on such a large scale and with such an 


abundance of means, such enterprise and 


genius, such triumphant results as the 


world has seldom seen. War, in 1806, 
with Prussia, so prompt and decisive that 
in less than a month she was 
to the status of a third-rate Power, 
prostrate and _  despoiled, partitioned 
Saxony, Russia, and the new 
Napoleonic kingdom of Westphalia. War 
again with Russia, more creditable to her 
military character, but little less disastrous 
than that of 1805, and converting her into 
the humble and obedient ally of France ; 
next with Spain and Portugal; the Peninsula 
invaded under 


reduced 


between 


specious pretences, first 
occupied, then held as conquered, with 
shameless breach of faith; another war 
with Austria, leaving her crippled, with 
the loss of access to the sea, of three 
millions of population and much territory, 
and compelled to purchase peace by the 
surrender of a Hapsburg Princess to the 
arms of the Corsican Emperor — thus 


seconding his scheme for divorce. These 


are the years of his greatest triumph, of 
his unquestioned political ascendency, of 


unbroken military successes that consti- 
tuted him the greatest general of that, or 
perhaps any, age. Let us examine briefly 
some of the chief stages of this astonish- 
ingly rapid and striking career of conquest. 

The campaign of Jena reproduces that 
of Austerlitz in many particulars. 
was all wrong throughout. 


Prussia 
She missed 
her best chance of action, and declared 
war too late 


and too soon. Too late, 
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because in 1805 she might have done 
Napoleon infinite mischief by falling on 
his flank he advanced into Austria; 
too soon in 1806, because (like Austria 
did not wait for the arrival of her 
Russian allies. Again, in her plan of 
campaign resolved to take the 
offensive, when by holding the line first 
of the Elbe and then of the Oder she 
would have drawn Napoleon on through 
an inhospitable country at the worst season 
of the year, and then confronted him, 
concentrated and combined with her 
friends. But in her divided military 
councils, where senility fought with pre- 
sumptuous youth, there was one point in 
common: that attack was_ better 
defence. Napoleon had _ always 
because he had always been allowed to 
take the initiative ; to forestall him would 
be to deprive him of his most effective 
weapon. Besides, the traditions of the 
Great Frederick still threw a halo around 
the army he had created ; it was still confi- 
dently believed that, although untried for 
half a century, with slow formal tactics 
and antiquated equipment, it would be 
more than a match, even single-handed, 
for the brilliant young general, so admir- 
ably supported by able lieutenants and 
troops flushed with recent victories. 

In October 1806 Napoleon held his 
army compactly placed along the river 
Maine behind the Thuringian forest. On 
the far side were the Prussians at Erfurt, 
Weimar, and Jena, with an advanced 
guard pushed forward to Saalfeld watch 
ing the issues of the mountain passes. 
Napoleon had seven army corps with a 
cavalry corps, and the Imperial Guard, in 


as 


she 


she 


than 
won 
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all about 190,000. The Prussians, under 


their aged leader Brunswick, a veteran of 


the Seven Years’ War, numbered 150,000, 
including the troops of 
Wiirtemberg. 


Saxony and 


The 


Prussian leaders, after much discussion, 


Both sides prepared to advance. 


decided at length to move by a double 
line—false strategy that was never put in 
practice, for Napoleon burst upon them 
like a thunderstroke while they hesitated, 
and the war was ended almost before it 
was begun. Of the various lines open to 
him he preferred that by his right, the 
most direct road to Berlin, and thrust his 
army, after corps, through the 
Thuringian passes— Soult and Ney to 
Baireuth and Hof, Bernadotte in the 
centre, Davoust, the cavalry, and the 
guard on the left, moving by Coburg 
to Grafenthal and Saalfeld. The mere 
direction of his advance threatened the 
Prussian communications with Berlin, and 
peremptorily ended the idea of taking the 
offensive. The enemy fell back at once 
and hastily, now making for the line of the 
Elbe. Brunswick reached the Saale on 
Oct. 13, prepared to fight a great battle 
about Kosen, leaving Hohenlohe with one 
corps to retreat. Napoleon 
found Hohenlohe at Jena, and thinking 
he had the whole Prussian army in front 
of him, resolved to attack. Davoust, 
further down the river, on the extreme 


corps 


cover his 


French right, was ordered to force a passage 
at Kosen, and co-operate by the east bank 


on the Prussian rear. This brought on 
the battle of Auerstadt on the 14th, when 
Davoust with great gallantry attacked 
double his numbers, and beat Brunswick 
completely. The same day Napoleon, 
being two to one, attacked Hohenlohe 
at Jena, and obtained a signal victory. 
‘“You cannot imagine the extent of this 
defeat,” Berthier wrote Junot. “It is like 
magic, or to speak in the words of Scripture, 
the hand of the Lord overthrew them.” 

A vigorous pursuit followed Jena. The 
Prussians had fled disorganised to the 
Elbe, which Davoust crossed at Witten- 
berg, not fifty miles from Berlin, on the 
zoth. All the great fortresses fell. 
Spandau. was surprised, Berlin entered 
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on the 25th, Stettin the 29th, Ciistrin the 
31st. On Nov. 8 Magdeburg, with a 
garrison of 22,000 and 700 was 
taken by Ney with half the number; 
Murat, having forced Hohenlohe to sur- 
render, galloped into Lubeck. 

was absolute master of Prussia. 


guns, 


Napoleon 

In one 
short month he had destroyed her army 
in the field, had driven the King from 
his capital, leaving him only the barren 
province of East Prussia, and a poor 
force of 25,000 disheartened troops. The 
country lay crushed and humiliated at the 
feet of her conquerer. 

Napoleon had thus disposed of one half 
of his Northern enemies. Russia remained, 
and her armies were now tardily, as at 
Austerlitz, advancing towards the Vistula. 
They must be met and beaten if Napoleon's 
supremacy in Europe was to be assured. 
England, as we know, remained defiant to 
the last, but he tried to fight her with 
other weapons, and it was from Berlin 
that he issued those famous decrees that 
were to kill British commerce by excluding 
her goods from the Continent. This, the 
great ‘‘ Continental system” that failed so 
signally, forbade all trade with England; 
no English ship, no ship coming from 
an English or colonial port, could enter a 
French port without the penalty of seizure 
as prize. Even postal communication was 
stopped, letters to or from England were 
seized and destroyed; every Englishman 
found upon the Continent in countries 
that acknowledged the Napoleonic rule 
became a prisoner of war. Such bitter 
measures could only be met with equal 
hostility. War was made, and far more 
effectually, upon French commerce, so 
that soon the French flag was driven 
from the seas. The strict blockade against 
British goods was evaded by a gigantic 
system of contraband smuggling, which 
became one of the most profitable of 
trades. The Custom Houses and their 
officers were hoodwinked or bought over ; 
even the highest functionaries took bribes, 
English goods still reached Continental 
consumers, and were found in Napoleon’s 
own palaces, but at the advanced prices 
all these manceuvres entailed. The 
Emperor appealed to the ladies of his 
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court to aid him in his exclusion of the 
products that travelled through the country 
he hated. He begged them to prefer 
Swiss to Chinese tea, to drink chicory 
instead of Mocha coffee, to eat beetroot 
sugar, to English stuffs and 
‘*Let them beware I do not 
catch them wearing dresses of English 
manufactures,” he Junot. This 
prohibition would have a double effect, 


eschew 
draperies. 


wrote 


NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF JENA, OCTOBER I4, 
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campaign of Friedland, and the Hanse 
Towns, which had been laid under con- 
tribution for 200,000 pairs of shoes, 50,000 
great-coats and other clothing, were 
obliged to contract for them with English 
firms, so that battles were fought under 
the Emperor’s eye by soldiers clad in 
uniforms that had been made at Halifax 
and Leeds. 

Napoleon knew that the conflict with 


1806. 


This picture of Napoleon is a fragment of a great canvas representing the battle of Jena, found in the Hall of Battles 
at Versailles. Vernet was commissioned by Louis Philippe to paint the great battles of France when he first conceived 
the idea of converting the chateau into an historical museum. This particular picture is one of a series, including the 
battles of Friedland, Jena, and Wagram. It appeared in the Salon of 1836. The moment chosen by Vernet for his 
picture is that when the Emperor, accompanied by Murat and Berthier, heard in the ranks of the Imperial Foot-Guards 
the words: “‘ En avant!”’ “‘ What is that ?’’ said he. “It can only be a beardless boy who thinks he knows what I ought 
to do. Let him wait until he has commanded in thirty pitched battles before he presumes to give me advice.’’ It was, 
indeed, one of the conscripts, eager to show his courage. 


From the Painting by Horace Vernet in the Versailles Gallery. 


he hoped; it would injure England and 


Russia would be serious, and that great 
efforts must be made if he was to secure 
success. He was prepared to take the 
initiative, although it was the winter 
season, and his troops had suffered severely 
already. His first act was to bring up 


stimulate French production. But it failed 
signally, and France in the long run 
suffered far more than England from the 
Continental blockade. The climax of 
absurdity was reached in the coming 
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reinforcements to consolidate his position, 
repair the fortresses, organise great dépdts 
of supply all along the road from France. 
He has had no superior as a military 
administrator, and his plans as seen in his 
multifarious and elaborate correspondence 
show how minutely he attended to every 
point, how he held every thread in his 
own hands. In anticipation of the 
demands of the coming campaign, he 
forestalled the conscription of 1807, and 
at once called up all recruits of that year. 
He levied enormous contributions on 
subject and friendly peoples—cash from 
Germany, newly confederated, £ 24,000,000; 
from Italy £1,200,000; from Spain 
42,880,000 ; from Portugal £640,000 ; 
requisitions for warlike stores on others. 
He revised the arrangements of the army 
under his immediate orders in the field, 
especially for the cavalry, which would be 
largely used in the great plains of Poland 
and Eastern Prussia. A great dépdt was 
formed at Potsdam, in the extensive stables 
built by Frederick the Great, and here 
all the horses captured or bought were 
collected to be broken in and made into 
eficient cavalry. By these active measures 
the Grand Army was soon raised to an 


effective 300,000 men, of whom about half 


only were available for field operations, 
the rest being dispersed along the com- 
munications, or in hospital sick and 
wounded. With these 150,000 he now 
faced the Russians, and completed the 
subjugation of Europe. ‘‘ The dice will 
decide the game,” he wrote the poor 
King of Prussia, who had rashly declared 
that he still relied upon the Czar. 

The opposing armies were very different 
in character and constitution. Napoleon 
had developed efficiency by every possible 
means; the drill and tactics of the French 
troops had been perfected under his own 
eye, guided by the experience gained in 
the last campaign. With his infinite 
capacity for taking pains, he had created 
regiments of grenadiers and voltigeurs ; 
he had revised and improved the infantry 
formation, adopting a system based upon 
the intelligence of the rank and file and 
the practical knowledge of their regimental 
Officers. At this period the personnel of the 


) 


army was at its best ; the ranks were filled 
with the fine old soldiers of the revolution- 
ary wars, steady, self-reliant veterans, who 
had long made war their trade. They had 
the unbounded confidence in their officers 
that constant success must always give. 
These soldiers were a fine nucleus of 
strength, invaluable by their experience 
and their example. Scientific instruction 
had been lavished upon the officers of staff, 
artillery, and engineers; the highest skill 
was encouraged by the rewards that 
followed its display. 

On the other hand, the Russian army was 
ill-organised and badly led. Although the 
men were strong, sturdy, constant in battle, 
and when on duty kept within bounds, 
they were drunken, and without discipline in 
quarters. The regimental officers were lazy, 
ignorant, without military education; so 
that for all scientific work foreigners were 
engaged, between whom and the native 
officers there was much heartburning and 
ill-will. The training of the Russian 
troops was indifferent; the infantry tactics 
never went beyond bayonet attacks; the 
Cossack cavalry could not be depended 
upon for manceuvre, although excellent as 
irregulars. Organisation was hopelessly 
bad: brigades and divisions were not 
properly made up of the three arms; 
hospitals were few; an enormous host of 
camp - followers, including servants and 
retainers—as many as 200 per regiment— 
impeded free movement. Thus the natural 
courage of the Russian soldiery was sadly 
handicapped, although finely apparent on 
many a hard-fought field. They stood their 
ground with magnificent tenacity in the 
campaigns of 1806-7, and the battles of 
Eylau and Friedland bear witness to this. 
As Capefigue remarks, with Austrians and 
Prussians campaigns were decided in one 
or two great actions, when capitulation 
and surrender followed ; with the Russians 
“‘there was nothing but to kill or be 
killed.” Victory was not secured with- 
out frightful carnage and the annihilation 
of almost the last man. 

Napoleon began this fierce struggle with 
the occupation of Warsaw and an advance 


to the Vistula. He succeeded in driving 


his enemy back in sharp engagements at 
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Pultusk and Golymin—the first fought and 
won by Lannes, the second by Davoust and 
Augereau. Now the winter set in with 
extreme severity—hard frosts alternated 
with sudden thaws ; the roads, knee-deep 
in mud, became nearly impassable for men 


or guns. The great distances and the 


terrible weather made the supply of the 
army most difficult, and the hospitals were 


crowded with the sick and wounded. 
Davoust’s corps was reduced to 15,000 
men, Soult’s to 16,000, Augereau’s, further 
weakened by the desertion of stragglers 
and marauders, was only 7000 strong, 
Repose was absolutely essential for both 
the belligerents, and both went into winter 
quarters, where under the active care of 
Napoleon the French soon 
health and strength. Early in January 
1807 the Russian General, Beningsen, 
resumed the offensive. Under cover of 
the network of lakes in East Prussia he 
hoped to surprise the French left, relieve 
Colberg, Dantzig, and Graudenz, and 
securing the Lower Vistula, then await 
in winter quarters his expected reinforce- 
ments from Russia. This move was nearly 
successful ; but Ney extricated the French 
left, and Napoleon, fathoming Beningsen’s 
intentions, threw his whole army forward 
across the Vistula to intercept the enemy. 
On Jan. 30 he quitted Warsaw, where he 
had kept his court, and next day, four days 
after the orders were issued, he was con- 
centrated on Wittenberg. He continued 
to advance, and on the 6th came upon the 
Russians, now in retreat on Landsberg. 
They fought rearguard actions that day, 
and on the 7th were in position at Eylau, 
where he was brought to bay. A three- 
fold action followed. Eylau was taken by 
the French, retaken by the Russians, then 
abandoned, and on the 8th the great battle 
was fought. 

The victory in this terrible conflict was 
claimed by both sides. Napoleon, having 
massed all his artillery in the centre, sent 
Augereau on to attack, with Davoust to 
follow when he came up on the right. 
Augereau marched under the fire of the con- 
centrated Russian artillery, and was nearly 
destroyed. A heavy snowstorm now inter- 
posed a thick pall, and when it cleared an 


recovered 
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attempt to turn the French right would 
have been successful but for a desperate 
cavalry charge under Murat. The crisis 
of the action came with the appearance of 
the Prussian corps, under L’Estocq, on 
the left flank of the French. By this time 
Davoust began to be felt on the other 
flank, and he eventually established him- 
self on the left of the Russian position. 
Ney was at the heels of L’Estocq, and he 
presently appeared upon the Russian right. 
With both flanks thus threatened, Ben- 
ingsen drew off, leaving Napoleon in 
possession of the ground he had gained 
His Guard had not yet been engaged, while 
the Russians had thrown every regiment 
into the fight: he could therefore fairly 
claim to have had the best of it. Moreover, 
next day Beningsen fell back upon KG6nigs- 
berg, and the French cavalry followed, 
although too much exhausted to pursue 
with great vigour. After a halt at Eylau 
for eight days—a_ political demonstration, 
intended to impress Europe with 
victory—he again retired, but to take up a 
less extended position. Now Warsaw was 
left to an independent corps, and the main 
army occupied the Vistula, from Thorn to 
the sea, with the centre thrown forward to 
Osterode. 

Once again Napoleon bent every energy 
to improve the morale and material 
efficiency of his army. He had now a 
total of 60,000 absentees, half sick, half 
marauders ; and 15,000 more were hors de 
combat from wounds. It was of the terrible 
hardships lately endured that Napoleon 
wrote to Joseph, who was complaining of 
discomforts in his kingdom of Naples, 
‘“‘Here we make war with all its vigour 
but all its horrors. . . . The officers of the 
staff have not undressed for two months, 
many not for four months. I myself have 
not taken off my boots for a fortnight. 
We are in the midst of snow and mud, 
without wine, brandy, or bread. We have 
nothing but potatoes to eat; we make long 
marches and counter-marches—no pleasant 
experience. We have to fight with the 
bayonet under a tremendous fire of grape, 
the wounded have then to be carried back 
150 miles in open sleighs. It is but a 
poor joke,” he adds, ‘‘to compare the 


his 
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NAPOLEON AT BERLIN AFTER HIS ENTRY WITH HIS ARMY ON OCTOBER 27, 


From the Picture by Berthor 
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places where we are to the lovely country 
of Naples, where you have wine, bread, 
covering for your beds, society, and even 
Yet the iron of the 
great leader were quite unshaken in 
spite of all his army endured. ‘In the 
midst of these great fatigues everyone 


woman.” nerves 


has been more or less ill; as for my- 
self, I was never stronger, I have grown 
stout.” 

The sufferings of the army and the 
inconclusive nature of the campaign of 
Eylau could not be concealed from the 
French people, and marked despondency 
had followed the frantic rejoicings over 
Austerlitz and Jena. 
the chief personages at the Court were 
absent at the front. Trade languished 
with the absence of all gaiety, the 
industries that ministered to it were at 
a standstill. Napoleon from the Vistula 
strove to remedy this distress. He sent 
positive orders to the Empress, to the 
Princesses, to Cambacérés, Lebrun, and 
all great officials to give constant enter- 
tainments ; money obtained by the sale of 


Paris was deserted, 


objets d’art in the imperial palaces was 
to be applied in the purchase of native 
manufactures ; funds for the same purpose 
were to be drawn from the Treasury, 


even from his private purse. All war- 
like stores, accoutrements, equipment, 
clothing, guns, carriages — everything 
possible of which the field-army stood 
in need should be made in Paris, despite 
the distance and the difficulties of trans- 
port. To meet this, his ingenious mind 
devised the formation of a corps of new 
équipages militaires, battalions of the train 
that should bring their new wagons right up 
to the front. Thus he obtained quantities 
of boots and shoes, food and hospital com- 
forts, harness, ammunition, every necessary 
for the replenishment of his army and the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Negotiations for peace were in progress 
during March, and a great effort made to 
come to terms separately with Prussia. 
Dantzig fell in May, and, releasing 30,000 
men who had besieged it, Napoleon’s army 
reached an effective strength of 160,000. 
The Russians had also been reinforced, 
and Beningsen commanded 120,000 men. 
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Napoleon now proposed to drive the 
Russians back upon the Niemen, and it 
would have been Beningsen’s surest 
course to await attack, for he had two 
strong river-lines to defend, while the 
French advance must be hazardous. The 
campaign opened in June, and was rapidly 
decided. Various sharp encounters took 
place at Deppen, Guttstadt, and Heils- 
berg, but by the 14th the Russians had 
fallen back towards Kénigsberg. Napoleon 
came up with them at Friedland, not far 
from Eylau, and fought the last battle 
of the war. The honours of the day fell 
to Ney, who stormed the town of Fried- 
land ; to Mortier, who carried the centre 
of the Russian position; and to Victor, 
‘** Beau Soleil,” as his soldiers called 
him, and who first came into notice that 
leading Bernadotte’s corps. The 
victory was bloody and decisive, a new 
feature having been introduced for the 
first time—the concentration of a large 
number of guns to bring their fire upon 
one vital point. 

After Friedland came the Peace of 
Tilsit, which placed Napoleon on the top- 
most pinnacle of his glory. He was now 
practically supreme Dictator in Europe: 
he had overthrown Austria, Italy barely 
existed, he had trampled Prussia under 
foot, and crippled Russia. He could im- 
pose his policy upon the great Sovereigns, 
who were his vassals and dared not dis- 
pute his imperious will. The one sore 
point was England’s stubborn refusal to 
recognise his royalty. He had set the Czar 
to make friendly overtures, but they were 
sternly rejected; and Napoleon angrily 
declared, ‘‘ It shall be war to the knife, 
then; war to the death of one of us.” 
This brought on the coalition against 
England that substituted for the 
abortive invasion; the coalition that led 
hereafter to the dethronement and im- 
prisonment of the Pope, the conquest of 
Portugal, and that mistaken invasion of 
Spain which was to prove so disastrous. 

The Emperor, on his return to Paris 
after Tilsit, was received with an ovation 
such as was never decreed to the most 
triumphant Roman. France was beside 
herself with joy. The enthusiasm rose to 


day 


was 
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universal delirium ; the country was sated 


with glory. victorious achieve- 
ments flattered her vanity and gave her 
the first place in Europe. It but 
natural that incense 


before the man to whom she owed it all; 


These 


was 


she should pour 
should worship him in his unapproachable 
gladly gilded 
chains, whose iron pressure was concealed 


grandeur, hugging her 
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Within the circle of his own Court and 
entourage the satisfaction was not so keen. 
Joy was tempered with apprehension. It 
was anxiously debated among these many 
dependents on his sovereign pleasure 
whether their mighty master had come 
back in a good temper or not. Many 
things had occurred in Paris during 


absence to 


his 


vex and annoy him. His 


NAPOLEON ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF FRIEDLAND, JUNE I4, 1807, GIVING ORDERS 


rO GENERAL OUDINOT FOR 


THE PURSUIT OF 


THE ENEMY. 


From the Picture bv Horace Vernet tn the Versatlles Gallery. 


under such glorious laurels. The acclama- 


tions of the people were loud and pro- 


longed ; congratulatory addresses poured 
in on every side. France was willingly 
beguiled by the enchanter, who loaded 
her with rich gifts and new prosperity. 
‘Luxury and glory have never failed to 
turn the heads of the French” was a 
speech of the Emperor’s, and under their 
glamour he found the best security for his 
throne. 


family could not keep the peace with one 
another; the bitterly 
hostile to Josephine, and there was inces- 
sant intriguing about succession to the 
imperial crown. 


Bonapartes were 


The acknowledged heir, 
Napoleon’s favourite, ‘‘ M. Napoléon,” as 
he called him, the infant son of Louis and 
Hortense, had been carried off suddenly 
by croup. On whom should the purple 
fall? The looked for it; one 
sister, Caroline Murat, hankered after it for 


brothers 
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her beau sabreur; Josephine wished it for 
her son Eugéne, who was universally 
beloved. Then there were unsavoury 
scandals of misconduct; august ladies 
nearly related to the Emperor were accused 
of something more than indiscretion. With 
all this the Faubourg St. Germain was 
credited with much malevolent gossip, 
ridicule, and witty sayings, to which 
Napoleon was particularly sensitive, or 
real hostility to the present régime, that 
gave uneasiness to its despotic chief and 
reacted on his temper. 

Napoleon soon showed it, for he scolded 
everybody all round : his wife, his family, 
the Court, high society, every great official. 
He was especially angry with Fouché and 
the imperial police, which neglected its 
chief business, that of espionage. For 
deep, dark, rankling suspicion was ever 
Napoleon’s dé/e notre; and a greedy hunger 
for news and tittle-tattle always marred his 
greatness. He never felt safe, doubting 
those even who were most devoted to him. 
He had been raised by his great deeds 
immeasurably above all his old comrades, 
and his imperious spirit, inflated by 
his unbroken good fortune, continually 
increased the distance. But from the 
summit of his throne he looked anxiously 
down into the depths below, fretting to 
know all that was said and thought of 
him, whom he could really trust, what 
schemes might be hatching out of his 
sight and reach. 

The imperial Court, thus hanging on 
the goodwill of the greatest despot the 
world has seen, was no pleasant resting- 
place, the imperial service no bed of roses. 
Yet if the great Emperor often frowned 
and scolded furiously, he could reward as 
lavishly. It was largely for his own 
glorification, to increase the pomp and 
pageantry of his court that he now created 
a great order of nobility for his favourites 
and followers, bestowing new and fan- 
tastic titles, accompanied with munificent 
endowments. His brothers were now 
Kings, his brother-in-law a Grand Duke, 
Ministers and Marshals became Hereditary 
Princes or Dukes, thirty-one in number, 
called after the great battles they had 
won. ‘The first Duke made was Lefébvre, 
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husband of the now famous ‘‘ Madame 
Sans-Géne,” who brought the barrack- 


room into the Palace, who was a far more 
worthy woman than many who laughed at 
her. Now Talleyrand became Prince of 
Benevente; Bernadotte, Prince of Monte 
Corvo, Berthier Prince of Neuchatel; 
Lannes was Duke of Montebello, Ney of 
Elchingen, Davoust of Auerstadt, Soult 
Duke of Dalmatia, and so on. Lesser 
generals were created counts and barons 
in hundreds, by their own or other names, 
and for a time the confusion in Paris as to 
addresses was immense, while the resi- 
dences of the new dignitaries were labelled 
with their titles in gold letters, and heralds 
were kept busy in devising coats-of- 
arms. Enormous incomes were allotted 
to. these various titles from the French 
treasury or the revenues of foreign 
dependencies. 

At Court a rigid and elaborate system 
of etiquette was introduced, copied to a 
large extent from the ceremonial customs 
of ancient monarchy, but enforced with a 
punctilious exactitude far exceeding that 
of Versailles or Vienna. After the move 
to Fontainebleau, which shortly became a 
favourite residence, precise rules were laid 
down for the general circle: great person- 
ages received on certain evenings : on one 
the Emperor and Empress entertained 
with music and cards; on another the 
Grand Duchess of Berg (Madame Murat) 
gave a ball; next night Princess Borg- 
hese (Pauline Bonaparte), Princes, and 
Ministers were to give dinners in turn 
(the Grand Marshal Duroc kept a table at 
which twenty-five covers were laid daily). 
The Emperor, as a rule, dined téte-a-téte 
with his Empress; Kings and Princes joined 
only by express invitation. Following the 
old practice there were great hunts in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau; special costumes 
were designed for the ladies, and each 
great personage prescribed the colour for 
her own suite: the Empress chose a tint 
of purple called amaranth, Queen Hortense 
blue and silver, Madame Murat pink, 
Princess Borghese lilac ; the gentlemen, 
Emperor included, wore green and gold: yet 
this splendid Court was by no means lively, 
and Napoleon complained that although 
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NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA AT TILSIT, JULY 6, 1807. 


On the arrival of the Queen of Prussia at Kinigsberg, the Emperor descended to the street to meet the brave 

and beautiful Sovereign, and received her at the foot of the steps. The Imperial Guard were under arms; the 

Emperor was accompanied by the Grand Duke of Berg, the Marshals Berthier and Ney, General Duroc, and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Talleyrand. 


From the Picture by Gosse in the Versailles Gallery. 
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he wanted his guests to amuse themselves 
they looked bored and dull. 
the weight of 


The fact was 
his despotism lay heavy 


JOSEPH NAPOLEON AND JULIA MARIA BONAPARTE 
AS KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


upon all; it was difficult to be gay to 
order, even though couched in the im- 
perious ‘‘ Je Ze veux” which was so common 
an expression of Napoleon’s irrevocable 
will. It was impossible, as Talleyrand 
said, to ‘“‘amuse the unamusable.” 

The pomp and splendour of Napoleon’s 
State were seen at their highest when 
he joined the Czar Alexander at Erfurt to 
arrange the affairs of Europe and secure a 
free hand in Spain. It was a theatrical 
display, gorgeous than when 
Henry VIII. met Francis upon the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. Napoleon posed as 
the modern Charlemagne; he was King 
of Italy and Emperor of the West, a 
God - sent, divinely endowed potentate, 
with whom there could be no rivalry or 
equality—only his brother Emperor was 
suffered to stand near him. At the grand 
banquets these two alone had armchairs ; 
ordinary chairs were set for Kings, and 
stools, the ancient /abouref, were good 
enough for Princes: Crowned heads 
waited in ante-chambers, unnoticed and 


more 
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despised ; a sentry who was censured for 
not saluting one excused himself by saying 
he was “only a king.” In the balls, 
hunting-parties, and festivities Napoleon 
appeared but he _ patronised 
Wieland and Goethe, whom he summoned 
to his presence, and treated these immortals 
to long disquisitions on literature. 

Erfurt may be taken as the climax and 
zenith of the Napoleonic legend. But 
already the meridian was being passed. He 


seldom ; 


was now committed to the war in Spain. 
The country he had seemed to subjugate 
without a blow had now risen against him 
asone man. He had endured the bitterness 
of his first terrible reverse, the surrender 
of an army—Dupont’s—at Baylen, and he 
meant, at all hazards, at all costs, to 
re-vindicate his authority. ‘“‘ The Spanish 
War will be fatal to the French Empire,” 
said 
ation. ‘It is the beginning of the end.” 
Napoleon punished his unpalatable pre- 
diction with and disgrace, 


Talleyrand, with far-seeing inspir- 


abuse and 


Talleyrand was not seen again in Paris 


GENERAL AND MADAME MURAT 


AS KING AND QUEEN OF NAPLES, 


till after the retreat from Moscow had 


shown this fatal end within measurable 
distance. wc es 
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\ \ ) HEN the Earl of Dudley took Miss 
Rachel Gurney to wife seven years 


ago everybody thought hera lucky woman : 
he is one of the rithest peers in the country, 
and one of the most industrious to boot. 
Though he owns only 25,600 acres, worth 
£123,176 


an 


a year, his mines bring him in 
and his father left 
him £1,026,000. His mother was one of 
the eight beautiful daughters of Sir 
‘Thomas Moncreiffe. Lord Dudley, who is 
thirty-one this month, has three children. 
Gladys, the eldest, was born in June 1892. 


enormous revenue, 


His heir, Viscount Ednam, is just four, 


and Lady Morvyth, the youngest, is two 


years old. 


Lord Dudley is in the 
has been an Alderman (of Worcester), a 
Mayor (of Dudley), a County Councillor (of 
London), and Parliamentary Secretary 
the Board of Trade. His chief seat, 
Witley Court, in the county of Worcester, 
was bought by his father sixty years ago 
for £900,000. 


Yeomanry; he 


to 


The 
history. 
Sutton 


Dudley title has had a curious 

A barony was conferred on John 
in 1342. The tenth holder of the 
barony, Frances Sutton, married 
the of William Ward, 
goldsmith, and the family 
Wards ever since. They have 
lucky with their title, for 
barony expired in 1758, a 
house 


in 1611 
a Cheapside 
have 


son 
been 
been very 
though the 
cadet of the 
Dudley in 
extinct in 
present peer’s 
created Earl 


was created Viscount 
17603. The 
1833, but again a cadet (the 
father) came and 


of Dudley in 1860. 


viscountcy became 
in, was 
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On the 24th of this month the Queen 
will be seventy-nine, and the Earl of 
Macclesfield, the youngest member of her 
nobles, will be ten years old. Lord 
Macclesfield’s father, Viscount Parker, 
died in 1895; and his grandfather, whom 
he succeeded, in 1896. The earldom was 
created in 1721 on behalf of Sir Thomas 
Parker, the Lord High Chancellor, who 
was afterwards convicted at the Bar of the 
House of Lords on the charge of corrup- 
tion, and fined £30,000. Curiously enough, 
the oldest member of the Peerage bears a 
very similar name. He is the Earl of 
Mansfield, and is ninety-two years old. 
His earldom was created on behalf of an 
ancestor who was Lord Chief Justice. 


The issue of the fourth edition of ‘‘ The 
Laws of Bridge,” published by De La 
Rue, recalls the fact that this game was 
introduced into England by Lord Brougham 
and Vaux. In 1894, on his returning from 
the South of France, his Lordship was 
dealing in a game of whist at the Portland 
Club, and instead of turning up the last 
card, deliberately placed it face downwards 
on his pack, apologising to his partner that 
he thought he playing ‘‘ Bridge.” 
‘“What is ‘ Bridge ?’”” was the query that 
went round. Lord Brougham explained, 
and within six months “ whist was hurled 
from the pedestal on which it had long 
posed proudly as the best of games in its 
surest footholds, took 
place for ever and aye in the card-rooms 
of the Portland and 


was 


and ‘ Bridge’ its 


Turf clubs.” 


second contribution in the 
that the Broughams 


This is the 


art of enjoyment 
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Photo by Ellis. 
THE COUNTESS OF DUDLEY AND HER CHILDREN, VISCOUNT EDNAM AND THE LADIES GLADYS 
AND MORVYTH WARD. 
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have rendered, for, as everybody knows, 
the well-known build of carriage named 
after them was constructed for the first and 
the greatest Lord Brougham, who got his 
title in 1810 and died this month thirty 
The 


years ago at the age of ninety. 


PUBLIC 


EYE. 


tobacco named after him. This was the 
** Arcadia ”’ which Mr. Barrie 
smoked to evolve ‘“* My Lady Nicotine.” 


mixture 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw, who has 


just published his plays, is an Irishman, 


MR. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
Private Portrait Study by Frederick H. Evans. 


second peer was the great Chancellor's 
brother, and the bringer of “ Bridge” is 
the latter's nephew. He is sixty-two. 
His only son is eleven this month. 


In the same connection, it may be 
noticed that the present Earl of Craven’s 
father invented the well-known brand of 


novelist, dramatist, journalist, critic of 
music and of the drama, political pamph- 
leteer, platform speaker, and Socialist. 
Take of these elements all that is fusible, 
melt them all down in a pipkin or crucible, 
set them to simmer, and skim off the scum, 
and George Bernard Shaw is the residuum. 
That is as difficult to do as it was with 


‘ 
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Mr. Gilbert's Heavy Dragoon; for Mr. 
Shaw is so many “‘’lists” that you can 
hardly “‘ get him on the list” at all. 
He wears Jaeger, he is a bachelor, he is 
teetotaler ; he 
dislikes evening dress, and thinks Shak- 
But he is 


a vegetarian, he is a 


spere was a pretty poor hand. 


PIPER FINDLATER IN THE HOSPITAL Al 


PUBLIC 


RAWAL PINDI, 
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The true and particular account will 
probably never be known; but this much 


is certain, that Piper Findlater, of the 
Gordon Highlanders, is now in Netley 
Hospital; that he played ‘“‘The Haughs 
of Cromdale” and not ‘“* The Cock o’ the 
North”; that he was xo/ hit by a Dum- 


Saeed 


HOLDING THE BROKEN CHANTER 


WHICH THRILLED HIS COMRADES AT DARGAI. 


And that covers a multitude 
of sins in a man. 


always lively. 


Not since Kinglake tried to sift the 
huge mass of personal evidence on the 
Crimean campaign has there been such 
a diversity of views as on the great charge 
at Dargai. Though it occurred so recently 
as Oct. 18°the stories connected with it 
are sO numerous as to form a saga rivalling 
the legends of the ancient Norsemen. 


No. 176. May 1898 


Dum bullet; and that he 
and not a native of Hesse-Darmstadt, as a 


is a Scotsman, 
Frankfort newspaper declared. 


Findlater was born at Turriff, in Aber- 
deenshire, the scene of a great defeat of 
the Covenanters two centuries and a half 
His father was a miller, and he was 

He ‘‘’listed” when he was 
went through the Malakand 
campaign. He is to get the Victoria Cross. 


ago. 
born im 1872. 
sixteen, and 


N 
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Few actresses have made such rapid 
progress in the art of comedy as Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys, who is now playing the part 
of the jealous young wife in ‘‘ The Dove- 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
Miss Jeffreys is an Irishwoman, the 
daughter of the late Captain Dodsworth 
Jeffreys, and married the Hon. Frederick 


cot” 
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of another, Captain Tennant, of the Royal 
Artillery. Miss Millett, who was married 
last year, is to make her reappearance 
shortly. 


Lord Cadogan’s grandchildren, the 
Hon. Sybil and Edith Cadogan, are the 
daughters of Viscount Chelsea, who 


MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


Curzon, i. second son of Earl Howe, 


four years Ygo. Always charming as an 
actress, she made her first real hit in 
“His Little Dodge” at the Royalty 
Theatre, where she suddenly showed her- 
self a mistress of genuine comedy. 


By the way, another actress returns to 
the stage after her marriage. This is 


Miss Maud Millett, who is the daughter of 


one military officer, the late Major Millett, 
of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and the wife 


married the Hon. Mildred Sturt, daughter 
of Lord Alington. Sibyl is five years old, 
and her sister is three. They have been 
a good deal in Ireland with their grand- 
father, who has made himself popular as 
Lord Lieutenant. Lord Chelsea is the 
second son, his elder brother, for whom 
the Prince of Wales stood sponsor, having 
died in boyhood. 


The Cadogan acres are not broad, but 
they bear a rich harvest, being no less 
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Photo by Lafayette, Dublin. 


THE HON. EDITH AND SYBIL CADOGAN, DAUGHTERS OF LADY CHELSEA. 
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than Chelsea. The 
originally belonged to the family of 
Cheyne — hence Cheyne Row, where 
Carlyle lived. It was purchased in 1712 
by Sir Hans Sloane—hence Sloane Square 
and Hans Place—the famous Court 
physician. One of his daughters married 


estate of Chelsca 
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cartoonist, and of John Doyle (“H. B.”), 
the famous caricaturist, he was educated at 
Stonyhurst (for he is a Catholic) and at 
Edinburgh University, where he took his 
M.D., and studied under Dr. Joseph Bell, 
the prototype of Sherlock Holmes. His 
first book, ‘‘ A Study in Scarlet,” appeared 








DR. 


Baron Cadogan and brought Chelsea 
with her. Her son was created Viscount 
Chelsea and Earl Cadogan in 1800. 


On the twenty-ninth of this month you 
may congratulate Dr. Conan Doyle on 


attaining his thirty-ninth birthday. The 
nephew of “Dicky” Doyle, the Punch 


CONAN 


DOYLE, 


in 1887, and he has become so busy as a 
writer that he has abandoned medicine. 
Dr. Doyle, who is tall and athletic look- 
ing, lives at Hindhead, beside Mr. Grant 
Allen and the other notabilities of Hill- 
topdom. And living thus he enjoys an 
outdoor life, and cycles to his heart’s 
content among the Surrey Hills. 





AN OUTLAW’S GRAVE IN 


N an ancient village, full of traces and 
| signs of habitation beyond Norman 
times right back (through Danish, Saxon, 
Roman, and Celtic occupations) to the 
non-Aryan, Iberic, Neolithic dwellers, in 
the old burial-ground of the Saxon church 
founded late in the tenth century, to find 
a modern chieftain’s grave of the Teutonic 
race—that of a “‘ great fief” of the German 
Empire—comes as a surprise, and looks 
like a romance. A modern warrior 
laid to rest in the burial-ground of a 
church built by the Abbess and ‘“ She 
Benedictines ” 
Mary de Chatris” (as Domesday 
Book has it), in the Isle of Ely, upon the 
demesne land of their manor of Minchin- 
bury or Nunsbury, in the parish of Barley ; 
which ancient structure 
way for a 


“ee 


afterwards made 
substantial Norman 
edifice, and of this latter the tower still 
remains. Our thoughts go back to the 
time of the Confessor, when the sons of 


more 


the rival houses of Godwine and Leofric 
held under the King, and the fighting men 
of the village gathered to the English 
cause for the coming struggle at Senlac ; 
or, led by Hereward the Wake, made the 
last English stand against the Frenchmen 
in the Isle of Ely. A simple head-stone, in 


the form of a cross, overhung with cypress 
and yew, marks off the mound of green 
turf from those many others hard by. A 


quiet unobtrusive resting-place, indeed, 
for the mortal remains of ‘* Heinrich 
Count Arnim” and ‘‘ Emma, his wife,” as 
our Illustrations show. The occasional 
summer visitors who walk round the 
Church of St. Margaret’s, Barley —a 
retired agricultural village nestling among 
the North Herts Hills—are puzzled to 
account for so unusual and, it would seem, 


of the religious house of 
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out-of-place grave, so far removed from the 
Fatherland. And to tell the story in brief 
outline will be to satisfy a curiosity more 
than local, and at the same time to add 
another touch of romance to the history 
of the Hungarian cause, as well as to 
introduce to the 
the chequered career of a powerful and 
pathetic personality that passed through 
the domain of European politics only to 
disappear from public view; first, as an 
unknown exile in our great Metropolis, 
and, then, under the cover of the green 
turf in a remote rural village of the land of 
refuge open to. the heterogeneous crowd 
of Continental exiles. Count von Arnim, 
born the year before Waterloo, was the 
head of the great German family of that 
name. Almost directly he entered into 
the political and social life of the Prussian 
capital, he what were then 
regarded as strong Radical notions, and 
was from the very beginning bitterly 
opposed to the growing influence and 
conservative policy of Bismarck. And 
being somewhat hot-headed, and, above 
all things, a great lover of fighting, it is 
not surprising that, what with his ardent 
temperament and his advanced political 
opinions, he grew more and more dis- 
contented with home affairs, and was 
ready to find an outlet, should occasion 
arise, in some other quarter. The oppor- 
tunity came in the Hungarian rising, and 
von Arnim left the standing army and 
joined his fortunes to those of Kossuth 
and his party. In the lamentable quarrels 
between Kossuth, its Governor-President, 
and the Hungarian military leaders, 
especially Gérgei, the Count zealously 
took the side of Kossuth, and bitterly 
opposed the decision of the latter to give 


reader episodes in 


devek yped 
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way to Gorgei, and to retire in his favour. 
Events proved Arnim to have been in the 
right ; and for the time he left the country, 
with Kossuth, on the treachery of Gorgei, 
who, immediately on attaining supreme 
power, surrendered himself and army into 
the hands of the Russians. The Prussian 
Landwehr were called out, and the Count 
had necessarily to whether he 
would disobey the summons or throw up 


decide 


COUNt ARNIM S GRAVE IN BARLEY 
CHURCHYARD. 


the party He 
decided to do the former, not being the 
man to forsake a falling cause. When 
the differences between Austria and 
Hungary were settled in 1867, at the 
instigation of Deak, von Arnim came to 
England, as he feared if he went back 
to Germany and stood his trial for shirking 
the J.andwehr mobilisation, he might be 
interned in a military fortress and never 


of Hungarian freedom. 


A VILLAGE 
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be brought to trial. For, as he himself 
said, his enemies were powerful, and he 
had fatally wounded in duels two members 
of great families. 

Being penniless in London, he with 
characteristic looked about for 
some honourable means of obtaininga liveli- 
hood for himself, the German lady he had 
The liveli- 
hood wassuccessfully obtained in the setting 


energy 


married, and his young son. 


up of a curative gymnasium on Ling’s 
Swedish system. Here his mastery of the 
art of fence stood him in good stead. Here 
it was, as a patient, that the then Rector of 
Barley, the Rev. R. A. Gordon, made his 


acquaintance, and quickly won his con- 


fidence and friendship, in a way which 
those who were privileged to know the 
kindly and courteous rector, always ready 


to do a service, will at once understand. 
The outer crust of reticence was broken 
through, and the outlaw, who passed with 
the public as Major Loeffler (his mother’s 
name), revealed his identity and disclosed 
his eventful history. 

The difficulties of his position from a 
German point of view were by no means 
small. As we have said, he had married 
a German lady, but as she was not en- 
nobled, his children were disqualified by 
Prussian law from succeeding to his title 
and vast estates. 


“ce 


However, as one of the 
great fiefs,’ he possessed the power of 
adoption, which he was naturally desirous 
of exercising in favour of his own 
And all might yet have gone well hada 
little more discretion been exercised, for 
von Arnim possessed a tried friend in 
Count von Moltke, who was in constant 
communication with him on_ military 
tactics during the Franco-Prussian War. 
Such a series of letters, if given to the 
public, should be of much interest on 
many grounds. But to continue our story. 
Being a “‘ great fief,” his estates could not 


son. 


be confiscated, but, as an outlaw, he was 
unable to enjoy their revenue. Under these 
circumstances his friend Moltke asked him 
to send over his son, that he might go 
through the proper steps to take up his 
German nationality, and have his name 
entered in the Military School. The son 
would, then, be able to put in a claim for 
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the family estates and also the arrears of 


accumulated income. 

Acting upon this advice, Arnim 
sent his son over, but made the unfor- 
tunate mistake of allowing his mother to 
go with her son. Accordingly, when they 
went the round of the chief Prussian 
castles, the mother dined in the servants’ 
hall; for, not being noble herself, 
not received by her husband’s friends. The 
Count was righteously indignant when he 
found this out, and at once ordered his son 
back to England. 
with English ideas on such points, and he 
declared : 


von 


she was 


He had become imbued 


‘I would rather have my 
up as a poor man in 
the service of his 
than as a rich man in the 
his Fatherland, where he would have to 
be ashamed of his mother.” As a con- 
sequence, he did not enter the military 
von Moltke’s good intentions 
frustrated ; he lost his splendid 
landed inheritance and great social posi- 
But he continued to be a true and 
loyal son to his mother till her death 

1875, and is now holding a position in the 
British Army. Both mother and father 
were buried in the churchyard of Barley 
by that typical Anglican parish priest 
soothing friendship and ghostly 
counsel had done so heal the 


son 
eTOw England, in 
adopted country, 


service of 


school ; 


were 


tion. 


whose 


much to 


open wounds and soften the hard pillow of 


entries in the 
registers are as follows— 


Abode. 
. London 


the exile. The parish 


Name. 
Emma Leffler 
(Countess Arnim) 
Henry Charles Arnim.. 
(Von Heinrichsdorf) 


Buried. Age. 
. April 20. . 50 
1875 
Hampstead ..Oct. 13 ..69 
15383 
His last earthly resting-place was his own 
choice. He was carried to his grave along 
one of the four great Roman military ways, 
renamed by the English, Street 
the way of Eorman, the divinity of war), 
one of the that 


Ermine 


ancient royal highways 
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were placed under the protection of the 
“King’s Peace.” And our thoughts are 
irresistibly that other King’s 
Highway, spoken of by the Evangelical 
Prophet : ‘‘ And a highway shall be there, 


drawn to 
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and a way,” raised above the Slough of 
Despond, and fenced against the lions of 
Giant Grim, and “‘ the redeemed shall walk 
there.” But rough that way had 
been to him; so few did the pilgrim find 
to ‘‘ gather out the And a few 
years afterwards the old Rector, who had 
with scrupulous care carried out von Arnim’s 
wishes, himself joined the great fief in the 
same It is a touching end to 
the life of the outlaw. How different 
from the beginning, lived amid the blaze 
of military pomp, princely wealth, and 
highest social distinction! Whata strange 
linking together of Continental history 
and the simple annals of an old-world 
village in uneventful 
What scope for the 
for the poet! 

J. FRomE WILKINSON. 


how 


stones.” 


God’s acre. 


rural 
moralist ! 


England! 
What a 
theme 





THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN : CHARLES THE FIRST’S HEAD OBLITFRATED AFTER HIS EX 


From Pierre Lombart’s Engraving after the Portratt by Vandyck. 
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ARTIST 
By G. S. 


HERE has been a good deal of 
laughter caused by one of the 

latest whims of the German Emperor. It 
appears that his artistic eye has been 
offended by the incompleteness of a fine 
headless torso which was brought to the 
Fatherland some years since. Everything, 
he was aware, could be made in Germany, 
so what more natural than to offer a prize 
for the best crowning of the edifice begun 
by a Phidias or a Praxiteles ? 
opus, and the sculptors of Germany were 
None of the 
results, however, satisfied his Majesty, and 


Finis coronat 
called upon to compete. 


two of the artists have been commissioned 
to try again. Would it be /se-majesté to 
suggest that there is only one Head in 
Germany that would prove quite accept- 
able ? However this may be, it has been 
pointed out that this very thing was done 
by our own gallant old Admiral Sir Robert 
Holmes, whose monument, a photograph 
of which we reproduce by kind permisssion 
of Mr. Chester Vaughan, stands to this 
day in the parish church of Yarmouth, in 
the Isle of Wight. The story goes that 
the unfinished statue, intended to repre- 
sent Louis XIV. of France, was being 
conveyed to Paris in order that the artist 
might model the head from the living 
subject, when the vessel was captured by 
the English Admiral. 
prize, he compelled 


his 
to 


Pleased with 


the sculptor 


finish it with his own likeness instead of 
that of the Grand Monarque. Is it possible 
that the Emperor was taken to see this 
suggestive piece of sculpture on one of 
his visits to his august grandmother, and 
that his imagination has been fired by its 
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HEADSMAN. 


LAYARD. 


We 


competitors. 


idea to 


success 7 present the the 

We here reproduce three very curious 
prints, apropos of the above matter, in 
which the substitution of head for 
another is more outrageous than laugh- 
able. They Pierre 
Lombart after the well-known portrait of 
Charles I. on horseback by Vandyck. 

The plate the 
execution (save the mark !) of the Martyr- 
King. After his death, the head of Crom- 
well was substituted, no doubt for com- 
mercial purposes. Charles the First’s head 


one 


are engravings by 


was executed before 


was again restored (again save the mark! 
after the Restoration. Our reproductions 
the second, third, and fourth 
states of the plate. It will be observed 
that, in the earliest—namely, that in which 


the head has been removed altogether—the 


are from 


scarf is brought across the left shoulder 
and tied under the right arm, whilst the 
and frills to 
In the next, or third state, in 
which Cromwell’s head has been inserted, 


page-boy has bands his 


breeches. 


the scarf has been removed from the 
shoulder and is tied round the waist, 
whilst the bands and frills have been 


removed from the page-boy’s nether gar- 
ments. In the next, or fourth state of the 
plate, in which Charles’s head has been 
reinserted, there are, the 
stitution of one head for the other, a few 
minor alterations, such as the addition of 
the Cavalier moustache to the face of the 
page-boy, the restoration of the frills to 
his breeches, the alteration of the pattern 
of the rider’s collar, the addition of the 
Order of St. George to the rider’s breast, 


besides sub- 
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OLIVER CROMWELL’S HEAD ON THE SHOULDERS OF CHARLES I. 


From the Revised Engraving. 
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THE DEAD KING WITH HEAD REGAINED AFTER THE RESTORATION, 


From the Final Engraving. 
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and the substitution of the royal coat-of- 
arms for those of the Protector at the 
bottom of the engraving. It may be 
mentioned, for the sake of who 
eare to make a visit to the Print-Room 
of the British Museum, that there may be 
seen the unique state of the plate in which 
the head is burnished out altogether. 

Another curious example of the ‘‘ Artist 
as Headsman” is to be found in Isaac 
Cruikshank’s *‘ Frontispiece to Fairburn’s 
Magna Charta.” 

It consists of a portrait of Sir Francis 
Burdett, with his name above inscribed in 
a banderole, and his letter to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons printed below. 

Of this plate there is (as I pointed out 
in Zemple Bar in 1892) a very curious 
second state in the 
Truman, the well-known collector, in 
which the Baronet’s head has been entirely 
removed, and the head of William Hone 
substituted. There is no alteration. made 
in the body, but, in place of Sir Francis’s 
name, inscribed in the banderole, appears 
the legend, ‘‘ This is the man who pub- 
lished the parodies,” and Hone’s name 
appears underneath the portrait. 

On this impression of the plate George 
Cruikshank has written in ink— 


those 


possession of Mr. 


‘“* The body of this figure was etched by 
my father with a Sir Francis 
Burdett, and this portrait of William 
Hone put on Sir Burdett’s 
shoulders—by whom I do not know. 


head of 
Francis 


“* GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.” 


This, however, Mr. Truman believes to 
have been a piece of forgetfulness upon 
the artist’s part, and that, as a matter of 
fact, this portrait of the author of ‘* The 
Political House that Jack Built” 
etched by George and 


was 


himself, this 


AS HEADSMAN. 


supposition is curiously supported by an 
anecdote which the artist told of himself 
to his friend. 

It appears that, whilst Hone’s trial was 
proceeding, in which, it will be remem- 
bered, he was prosecuted for a satire upon 
the Government of the day, that he 
wrote in the form of a parody on the 
Book of Common Prayer, great fear was 
felt by his friends that he would be con- 
victed, which would have resulted in the 
casting of his children, absolutely penni- 
less, upon the cold charity of the world, 
George told Mr. ‘Truman that he thereupon, 
by way of raising something to keep them 
from actual starvation, rapidly etched a 
portrait of Hone, which he _ labelled 


‘‘The Blasphemer,” and proposed to sell, 
immediately on the conviction of his friend, 
in the streets. 
dered unnecessary by Hone’s acquittal ; 


‘This, of course, was ren- 


and inasmuch as no impressions from the 
plate, as such, are forthcoming even in 
George’s own collection, it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that this second 
state of the ‘“‘ Frontispiece to Fairburn’s 
Magna Charta” is the one in question, 
and was really altered by George himself, 
and forgotten after many years of extra- 
ordinary output. 

So much for historical instances of 
putting new heads on old shoulders. But, 
if 1 am not mistaken, the very modern 
restoration of the west front of one of our 
great cathedrals shows a late Dean’s head 
surmounting the body of a saint or king, 
which had been mutilated by Cromwell. 
It would be cruel, perhaps, to be more 
specific, as vanity is not the most pleasing 
of the Christian virtues. It is well, how- 
ever, to remember the German proverb, 
** Let the devil get into the church, and he 
will soon be on the altar.” 
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STATUE OF ADMIRAL SIR ROBERT HOLMES IN YARMOUTH CHURCH, ISLI 1F WIGHT. 


The figure was intended to represent Louis XIV. of France; but Sir Robert, having captured the vessel in 
which it was being conveyed to France for the mode of the head, retaine statue and had he 
own head added in lieu of that of the Grand Monarque. 
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THE LATE JAMES PAYN. 


LIBRARY. 


By CLEMENT 


SHORTER. 


SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT-DUFF’S DIARY 


NOVELS BY W. PETT RIDGE AND GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


N° well-constituted library, I sup- 

pose, gives much space to fiction, 
because fiction, wher once read, is seldom 
referred to again. Some of us are glad 
enough to possess first editions of Jane 
Austen and Sir Walter Scott, and, among 
contemporary writers, we willingly boast 
first editions of Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy; but for novels as a 
whole—however much we may admire 
the writers—we can give no permanent 
space. That is how it is that in my library 
Mr. James Payn, prolific and admirable 
novelist though he was, is represented 
by his little volume of poems. The 
book was published in 1853, when Mr. 
Payn was twenty-three years of age, and 


George 


had already written a little volume of 


’ 


‘Stories from Boccaccio” in verse. It is 
dedicated to Mary Russell Mitford. My 
copy cost me half-a-guinea at a second- 
hand bookstall, and it is well worth the 
money, although it contains no very dis- 
tinguished poetry. Mr. 
were won ir other fields. 


Payn’s laurels 


Although Mr. Payn was immensely 
popular with the circulating library public, 
and two of his novels in particular, “‘ By 
Proxy” and ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,” 
attained to an extraordinary success, it 
may be said that the literary men who 
were his contemporaries, those whom he 
met on terms of equality as to age and 


reputation, and those younger writers, to 
whom he gave a helping hand and much 
impetus towards success, loved him rather 
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as a man than as a writer, or, at any rate, 
than as a writer of fiction. Now, as ever, 
there is a great deal of ill-feeling among 
authors; they are for the most part jealous 
and sensitive people, as they have been 
in every age, but it is doubtful if anyone 
had ever a bad word to say about James 
Payn. His immense geniality, his abund- 
ance of fun and humour, his rich store 
of anecdote, made him the most winning 
companion that it was possible to imagine. 


His treatment of younger men—of men 
who approached him with diffidence and a 
considerable measure of awe—was delight- 
ful in the extreme. One of them recalls 
with pleasure the kindly way in which he 
was pulled up for commencing to write to 
“Dear Mr. Payn”; it was only as “ My 
dear Payn” that he wished to be addressed, 
and he had a way of bringing himself into 
boyish comradeship with these younger 
men which made the position an easy and 
indeed a gratifying one. 


Mr. Payn anticipated the biographer by 
giving us a delightful volume of remi- 
niscences, which afterwards found its way 
into a cheaper edition. These remi- 
niscences were modified considerably at 
one particular point in later editions, in 
consequence of the author having, for 
once in his life, stepped aside from his 
usual amiable feeling towards mankind. 
He drew the line at one of the brothers 
who made up the firm of W. and R. 
Chambers. This Mr. Chambers had 
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treated him unfairly, he considered, during 
the period he conducted Chambers’s 
Journal, and he expressed himself with 
considerable vigour on the subject. There 





Born FEs. 28, 1830. 


THE LATE 


have been few more attractive volumes of 
literary anecdote than these reminiscences 
by the late novelist. 


Reminiscences are the order of the day, 
but it to book 


rather curious see a 


is 


LIBRARY. 


MR. JAMES 


Ig! 


which includes in it the names of so many 
persons still living as may be found in the 
note-books of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff. 
Sir M. Grant-Duff has already furnished us 


DIED MARCH 25, 1898. 


PAYN. 


Bassano, Old Bond Street 


with two volumes of literary recollections, 
and he here continues his ‘*‘ Notes from a 
Diary,” * as he calls them, down to 1881. 


Many of the men to whom he refers—as, 


* “Notes from a Diary.”’ By Sir Mountstuart 


Grant-Duff. (John Murray.) 
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for example, Mr. John Morley, Sir John 
Lubbock, and Professor Max Miiller—are 
still alive; but Sir M. Grant-Duff is a monu- 
ment of discretion. If he commits himself 
to personalties it is about the dead. Of 
Pater, for example, we are told that there 
was nothing in his conversation that tallied 
with the exquisite diction of his published 
work. But even of the dead the author 
The fault of 
his book, as of nearly all the books of the 
kind that have appeared during the last 


has little but good to say. 


few years, is that it is three times too long. 
There are two volumes of more than three 
hundred 
could easily have been compressed into 


pages each; the good stories 


ee 
one volume of two hundred pages. 


It requires some courage now for any- 
one to think of publishing a book of 
reminiscences— it will all have been done. 
Even in Sir M. Grant-Duft’s book one finds 
anecdotes which one has read in similar 
memoirs of an earlier date. How many 
times. for example, have we seen that 
story of Lord Palmerston, on taking the 
Colonial Secretaryship, suggesting to 
Helps that he should go upstairs with him 
and show him “where these places are” | 


It is said of one distinguished living 
writer, holds delightful afternoon 
gatherings from Sunday to Sunday, that 
when his guests have left the house, he 
retires to his room and writes copiously in 
his diary of all the good things that have 
been said in his presence. 


who 


It is almost 
sufficient to reconcile one to an untimely 
death, if only that one may escape the 
publication of the inevitable volume of 
stale which is certain to follow 
some twenty years hence. 


stories 


The title, ‘American Wives and English 
Husbands,” * which. Mrs Atherton has 
given to her new book, is calculated to 
excite a great deal of curiosity among that 
large class of readers, both in England 
and America, who are interested in the 
question of international marriages. There 
is a great deal of excellent and most breezy 


writing in Mrs. Atherton’s volume; the 


*+* American Wives and English Husbands.” 
By Gertrude Atherton. (Service and Paton.) 


first half of the story, indeed, which relates 
the adventures of a young girl in a home 
in California, could not be better done. 
There is a picture, it is true, of the 
betrothal of a girl of eleven to a boy of 
fourteen, by the death-bed of the girl’s 
mother, which it is difficult to accept in 
real life as possible of development into 
an actual marriage, but given a boy of a 
certain temperament, the thing may be 
allowed to It is when the young 
couple have got to England, and the 
young Californian finds her home amid 
English surroundings so intolerably dull 
that she contemplates a flight to her 
childhood’s country, that the story is 
made less attractive, although it is, per- 
haps, even more true to life. But the final 
scene of the young wife’s complicity in 
her father-in-law’s 
absolutely and entirely incredible. 


pass. 


suicide seems to me 
Mrs. 
Atherton has here, however, given us her 
best novel, and it is one which will do 
much to enhance her reputation on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


I am not quite sure that Mr. W. Pett 
Ridge, in whose work I have long had 
considerable confidence, will improve his 
position by his new story, ‘‘ Three Women 
and Mr. Frank Cardwell.”’+ There is 
admirable writing in the novel, and certain 
parts of it may be counted for some 
of the best work that Mr. Pett Ridge 
has yet published. His self-made youth, 
for example, toiling through the classes 
of a London night-school, makes a 
capital study. It is not difficult to iden- 
tify in these night classes the famous 
Birkbeck Institution, an organisation with 
which Mr. Pett Ridge is known to have 
intimate associations. Many a former 
student of the Birkbeck will recognise his 
descriptions of its Debating Society, of its 
science lectures, of its many factors for 
Mr. Pett Ridge is, I think, less 
convincing in his descriptions of a certain 
Miss Dare, who, as lady’s companion to a 
famous singer, uses her employer’s cheque- 
book to further the success of Mr. Frank 
Cardwell’s career. 


good. 


+‘ Three Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell.” 
By W. Pett Ridge. (C. Arthur Pearson, Limited.) 














“*END OF THE WORLD,’ ONE PENNY.” 


See “A Prophet Without Honour.” 





